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THE TRANSACTIONS of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society were 
for many years edited by our correspondent 
and friend, Mr. A. J. Hawkes, and their 
lately-published volume for 1952-3 contains 
an admirable tribute to the memory of that 
distinguished historian and librarian. 

It is good to note that these Transactions 
fully maintain the very high standard which 
Mr. Hawkes set up. Of outstanding interest 
is Mr. H. N. Dore’s account of the Parlia- 
mentary commander Sir William Brereton, 
who was so typical a man of the seventeenth 
century in his wide range of interests and 
taste for travel, and so much given to squab- 
bling with the Corporation of Chester, and 
with the neighbours who objected to his new- 
fangled duck-decoy. No less interesting is 
Mr. W. H. Chaloner’s account of the great 
Macclesfield industrialist Charles Roe and of 
his troubles with his Methodistically-inclined 
family. His wife, reverting to Methodism 
on her death bed, was pronounced by a 
cleric to have passed “‘ from one of the best- 
furnished houses in Macclesfield .. . to a 
mansion in the skies.” 

An industrialist of the following century, 
H. W. Schneider, appears in two of the 
papers, and not very creditably: in Mr. S. 
Pollard’s account of the haphazard growth of 
Barrow-in-Furness we see him making money 
too quickly, and in Mr. J. D. Marshall's paper 
on the Lancaster Election of 1865 we find 
him spending it with equal rapidity in the 
corrupt practices which led to his being 
unseated a year later. 

Professor J. D. Clark, who broadcasted 
recently on the excavations at Star Carr, 
here writes of its mesolithic inhabitants as 
hunters. If it be objected that Star Carr is 
in Yorkshire, and that the early dwellings of 
which another learned professor writes are 
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in Eire, a very satisfactory answer is to hand. 
Both papers were lectures delivered in Man- 
chester University under the auspices of a 
fund administered by the learned Society 
which produces these Transactions, and 
which refuses to limit its good work to its 
own backyard. 


‘THE Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club of 

Hereford, ever unwearying in good 
works, has lately published an interesting 
brochure to be sold for the benefit of Here- 
ford Cathedral, and containing two papers 
on that Mappa Mundi which is one of the 
Cathedral’s greatest treasures. One of these, 
which deals with the pictures in the Mappa, 
is from the pen of our correspondent Mr. 
Malcolm Letts, and appeared in our January 
issue. The other, by the Rev. A. L. Moir, 
gives a general description and interpretation 
of the Mappa, with some account of its 
author and of his purpose in compiling it. 
Mr. Letts needs no praise from us and Mr. 
Moir is his not-unworthy compeer; between 
them they have produced a compilation for 
which many visitors to Hereford will bless 
them. It may be obtained for one shilling 
from the Woolhope Club, c/o The 
City Library, Hereford. 


LAMBETH Palace Library has received a 

gift of some two thousand books and 
MSS., chiefly liturgical, the bequest of the 
late Dr. F. C. Eeles. 

An exhibition of items from this collection 
was held in the Great Hall for six weeks, 
beginning on 28th March, 1955. 

An exhibit of unusual interest was a 
Marian Pontifical adapted to the English use 
by written additions. Among other exhibits 
was a number of early English books, a 
1535 edition of the Golden Legend and a 
scrap-book of 18th century ballads. 


UR readers’ help is requested in building 
an annual list of material published on 
American place names, to appear in the 
American Names Society Quarterly Names. 
The list will be edited by Miss Pauline A. 
Seely, Head of the Catalog Department, 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado. This 
annual series will serve as a supplement to 
Sealock and Seely Bibliography of Place 
Name Literature, published by the American 
Library Association, 1948. This volume in- 
cludes material on the United States, Canada 
and Alaska. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CRASHAW AND VAUGHAN 


ie has long been recognized that Henry 
Vaughan assimilated quotations from 
other writers into his own religious and 
secular verse to a degree that was uncom- 
mon even in the seventeenth century. In 
the notes to his edition of Vaughan’s Works, 
L. C. Martin has pointed out hundreds of 
borrowings from such men as Donne, Mat- 
thew Herbert, Randolph, Thomas Powell, 
and especially George Herbert. Yet it has 
not been noticed, so far as I know, that 
Vaughan was obviously familiar with 
Crashaw and that in several places in the 
Silex Scintillans he incorporated Crashavian 
phrases and figures. 

His Abel's Blood, for example, begins as 
follows: 

Sad, purple well! whose bubling eye 

Did first against a Murth’rer cry, 

Whose streams still vocal, still complain 
Of bloody Cain. ... 

The first two lines are quite like the “ ever 
bubling things” of the opening of The 
Weeper, in which, of course, eyes are des- 
cribed. This figurative association of 
wounds with wells or mouths is further used 
by Vaughan in Religion, where he speaks of 
“Some fountain’s bubling eye”; and in The 
Search, where he identifies eyes and foun- 
tains. Before Vaughan, this association was 
common in English seventeenth-century 
verse only in Crashaw, who developed it in 
To Pontius washing his hands, where eyes 
and fountains are associated; in To Pontius 
washing his blood-stained hands, where the 
same figure is expanded; at great length in 
On the wounds of our Crucified Lord, 
where the wounds are likened to mouths 
and eyes; and in On the bleeding wounds of 
our crucified Lord, where the purple tides 
from Jesus’s hands and feet are likened to 
rivers, springs, a well, and tears. 

In The Feast Vaughan uses different 
echoes of Crashaw. The first two lines, “O 
come away,/ make no delay,” are direct 
imitations of the refrain in Crashaw’s In 
the Glorious Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady: 

Come away my love. 


Come away my dove. 
Cast off delay. 
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Reading farther in the Vaughan poem, one 
comes on these lines: 
I bry d 
Which from thine eye 
Breaks as the day doth from the east... . 
This is surely a parallel to Crashaw’s Hymn 
of the Nativity, in which the following pass- 
age occurs: 
We saw thee in thy Balmy Nest, 
Bright Dawne of our Eternall Day: 
We saw thine Eyes break from the East, 

And chase the trembling shades away. . . . 
Further echoing of Crashaw may be found 
in Isaac’s Marriage: 

In her piercing flight perfum’d the we 
Scatt’ring the Myrtle, and incense of thy pray’r. 
So from Labai-roi’s Well some spicie cloud 
Woo'd by the Sun swels up to be his shrowd, 
And from her moist wombe weeps a fragrant 


showre, 
. .. The thankful Earth unlocks her self, and 
blends 
A thousand odours, which (all mixt) she sends 
ve in one cloud, and so returns the skies 
at dew they lent, a breathing sacrifice. 
There are several parallels in Crashaw. 
Upon the birth of the Princesse Elizabeth 
contains the following passage: 
The fragrant spring may be perfum’d withall 
That Sol from them may suck an _ honied 
shower. 
On a prayer booke sent to Mrs. M. R. 
speaks of the rising of the sun: 
All fresh and fragrant as hee rises, 
Dropping with a balmy showre 
A delicious dew of spices. 
Out of Virgil, in the praise of the Spring has 
these lines: 
. .. Then the lands begin 
To generation ; Heavens Almighty Sire 
Melts on the Bosome of his Love, and powres 
Himselfe into her lap in fruitful showres. 
And by a soft insinuation, mixt 
With earth’s large Masse, doth cherish and 


assist 
Her weake conceptions. . . Then the fields. . . 
lay forth 
Their pregnant Bosomes in a fragrant Birth. 
This last passage is also quite similar to one 
in Vaughan’s Unprofitableness: 
I flourish, and once more 
Breath all perfumes, and spice ; 
I smell a dew like Myrrh, and all the day 
Wear in my bosome a full Sun... . 
Vaughan’s St. Mary Magdalen owes but 
little to Herbert’s poem on the same subject, 
which deals largely with the problem of sin 
in general. In only one line does Vaughan 
echo Herbert: his “Dear Soul! thou 
knew’st, flowers here on earth” is doubtless 
inspired by Herbert’s “ Deare soul, she knew 
who did vouchsafe and deigne.” There are, 
however, more important parallels in 
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Crashaw. Vaughan, first of all, makes a 
metaphorical equation of Mary Magdalene’s 
tears and dew: 

Fresher then morning-flowers which shew 

As thou in tears dost, best in dew. (ll. 3-4.) 
This association is common enough in the 
verse of the period, but it is found in a 
similar form and used of the same subject 
in the eighth stanza of The Weeper, a poem 
which, like Vaughan’s, is concerned with the 
process and art of weeping: 

The deaw no more will weep 

The primrose’s pale cheek to deck. 

The deaw no more will sleep 

Nuzzel’d in the om A ; 

Much reather would it be thy Tear, 

And leave them Both to tremble here. 
Vaughan’s “ Why dost thou weep” of line 
ten is paralleled in the fourth stanza of The 
Weeper: 

Upward thou dost weep. 

Where Vaughan mentions the balm of 
Christ’s blood in connection with the sooth- 
ing effect of Magdalene’s tears (lines 39-40), 
Crashaw speaks three times of the healing 
balsam. Then Vaughan apostrophizes Mag- 
dalene’s art of love: 

Learn Marys art of tears, and then 

Say, You have got the day from men. 

Cheap, mighty Art! her art of love, 

Who lov’d much and much more could move. 
This word, which is then repeated twice 
again as a sort of refrain, is typical of 
Crashaw’s attitude. In The Weeper the 
concept is not overtly expressed; in other 
poems it is. To the same party councel 
concerning her choice speaks of the art of 
heavenly love. On a prayer booke sent to 
Mrs. M. R. mentions the high art of 
heavenly love. Sancta Maria Dolorum is a 
prayer of Crashaw’s for the art of contemp- 
lation. The last verse paragraph but two of 
Vaughan’s poem is as follows: 


Her Art! whose pensive, weeping eyes 
Were once sins loose and tempting spies, 
But now are fixed stars, whose light 
Helps such dark straglers to their sight. 


This is quite reminiscent of the second and 
third stanzas of The Weeper: 


Heavens thy fair eyes be ; 
Heavens of ever-falling starres. 
Tis seed-time still with thee 
And starres thou sow’st, whose harvest dares 
Promise the earth to counter shine 
Whatever makes heavn’s forhead fine. 


But we’are deceived all. 
Starres indeed they are too true; 
For they but seem to fall, 

As Heavn’s other spangles doe. 
It is not for our earth & vs, 
To shine in Things so pretious. 
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Vaughan probably read Crashaw with in- 
terest at least partly because of their 
common regard for George Herbert, and it 
is interesting to see traces of this reading 
appearing in his own verse. 


Mary ELLEN RICKEY. 
University of Florida. 


“THE CHANGELING ”: A SOURCE 
FOR THE SUB-PLOT 


CERTAIN of the incidents in the sub-plot 

of Middleton and Rowley’s The Change- 
ling (1622) bear a striking resemblance to 
parts of an earlier play by Middleton alone, 
The Family of Love. In the earlier play two 
rival gallants, Lipsalve and Gudgeon, enlist 
the help of Dr. Glister in their pursuit of 
Mistress Purge. Glister, however, is their 
secret and successful rival, and plays them 
off against each other. In III, iv they meet 


’ and give each other a thrashing, upon which 


they realize that they have been duped, and 
determine to cuckold Glister by way of 
revenge. In V, i they gain admission to the 
doctor’s house by pretending to be patients, 
but he is aware of the deception, and uses 
his medical knowledge to thwart them. In 
The Changeling the two gallants are Antonio 
and Franciscus, and though Alibius plays a 
much less important part in The Changeling 
than Glister in The Family of Love, the two 
plots are decidedly similar. Antonio and 
Franciscus, attracted by Isabella, pretend to 
be mad in order to become patients in the 
madhouse of her husband Alibius, and in 
IV, iii Alibius’ assistant, Lollio, arranges for 
the rivals to meet and thrash each other. 
Unlike The Family of Love, The Changeling 
does not carry this device to a conclusion, 
but in both plays the two gallants fail ludi- 
crously in their purposes. It is generally 
accepted that Rowley was responsible for 
the actual writing of the sub-plot in The 
Changeling, but it may well be that he and 
Middleton discussed this part of the play to- 
gether, and that Middleton suggested certain 
incidents for it that had proved successful in 
an earlier play of his own. 


N. W. BawcutTrt. 


WILLIAM WARNER AND FORD’S 
“PERKIN WARBECK ” 
ig is generally recognized that, in writing 
Perkin Warbeck, John Ford relied heavily 
upon historical accounts of the reign of 
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Henry VII. He drew most of his facts and 
some of his phrasing from Bacon’s History 
of Henry VII and Thomas Gainsford’s His- 
tory of Perkin Warbeck. It was formerly 
believed that he also used Holinshed and 
Hall, but recent scholarship has made such 
indebtedness doubtful.! Even the names of 
Stow and Speed have been mentioned as 
additional sources of the play, although no 
evidence has been adduced.” It has been 
assumed that Ford’s use of source material 
is confined to the portions of the play which 
are clearly historical and that the Scottish 
scenes involving Perkin and Katherine, 
Daliell and Huntley are his invention, 
especially since the historical works men- 
tioned above are extremely vague or entirely 
silent about what happened in Scotland. The 
characterization of Katherine in particular 
and the creation of her Scotch suitor Daliell 
as a foil to the “landloping” Perkin have 
been praised as original additions of Ford’s 
dramatic genius. It is possible, however, that 
the playwright derived the idea for 
Katherine’s character and the person of 
Daliell from William Warner’s Albion's 
England. 

Warner tells his version of the Perkin War- 
beck story in Chapters 35-37 of Book VII.* 
Although he gives the main outlines of Per- 
kin’s rise and fall, the bulk of the Book is 
devoted to Katherine Gordon. The poet 
presents her as a beautiful woman beset by 
suitors both before and after Perkin’s death. 
She is, however, a paragon of devotion and 
loyalty. One suitor is particularly persistent, 
and Katherine, to illustrate why she must 
remain faithful, tells him at some length the 
tale of Erickmon and the faithless Gynetta. 
A solemn refrain in Katherine’s recital is 

I vow’d, that who so once were mine 

I would be only his. 
The suitor retaliates with a story of a mouse 
who aspired to wings, a thinly disguised 

*J. L. G. Brereton’s “ The Sources of Perkin 
Warbeck,” Anglia, XXXIV (1911), 194-234, con- 
tains a list of borrowings from Bacon, Hall, and 
Holinshed, but for an expression of doubt about 
Ford’s use of Hall and Holinshed see M. Joan 
Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford, 1935), p. 218, n. 19. 

See also Mildred C. Struble, ‘‘ The Indebtedness 
of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck to Gainsford,” Anglia, 
XLIX (1925), 80-91. 

? Mildred C. Struble, A Critical Edition of Ford's 
Perkin Warbeck (University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Language and Literature, Vol. III, 1926), 
pp. 27-28. 

* References are to the text as printed in 


Alexander Chalmers, The Works of the English 
Poets (London, 1810), Vol. IV. 
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attack upon Perkin’s overweening ambition 
for the crown, but Katherine’s loyalty 
remains unshaken. 

So far as I know, Warner’s poem was the 
only source available to Ford wherein 
Katherine’s loyalty is so heavily stressed and 
a suitor other than Perkin appears. In Hall 
and Holinshed she is merely the beautiful 
daughter of Alexander Gordon who at the 
King’s bidding marries Perkin, follows him 
to Cornwall, and is captured by Henry VII. 
Bacon is the only one who mentions at all 
her devotion to Perkin, and he does so in a 
mere clause.* Gainsford embroiders in 
sensational fashion the sober dress of fact. 
He pictures Katherine as a beautiful but shal- 
low girl who is quickly taken in by Perkin’s 
sophisticated approach.® He suggests she is 
ambitious to be queen, and when she is cap- 
tured by Henry, “some say, he fancied her 
person himself, and kept her near unto him 
as his choicest delight; yea, so doated on her 
perfections, that he forgot all things, but the 
contentment which he received by her... ”® 
This concept of Katherine Gordon is far 
from Ford’s. And nowhere among the prose 
historians appears anyone equivalent to 
Daliell, who loves Katherine and has his 
doubts about Perkin. 

Although Warner helps account for ele- 
ments in Ford’s drama, the relationship be- 
tween poet and playwright is confined to the 
realm of idea. There are no striking verbal 
parallels between poem and play.’ While the 
possibility remains that Daliell is original 
with Ford, it is more likely because of the 
nature of the play that he is not. Perkin 


“He says Katherine was left behind by her 
husband “ whom in all fortunes she entirely loved ; 
adding the virtues of a wife to the virtues of her 
sex” (Basil Montagu, The Works of Francis Bacon, 
Philadelphia, 1842, I, 367). 

*Gainsford gives this picturesque sample of 
Perkin’s technique: “‘ and so with a kind of rever- 
ence, and fashionable gesture, after he had kissed 
her thrice, he took her in both his hands cross- 
wise, and gazed upon her, and with a kind of 
putting her from him and pulling her to him, and 
so again and again rekissed her, and set her in her 
place with a pretty manner of enforcement 
(Harleian Miscellany, London, 1810, VI, 572). 

* Ibid., p. 588. - 

7 Both apply the epithet ‘‘young Phaeton” to 
Perkin (Albion’s England, VII, Ch. 35, 1. 46: 
Perkin Warbeck, ed. Struble, II, i, 301), but it is too 
commonplace to indicate borrowing. Verbal 
resemblances should not be expected because by the 
1630’s Warner’s fourteeners and diction must have 
seemed relatively quaint. Moreover, there is little 


in Warner's poem, except an idea, adaptable to 
dramatic use. 
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Warbeck is a chronicle play, and Ford was 
not striving for originality except within a 
framework of acknowledged fact. He 
obviously did a great deal of research in an 
attempt to rest his play upon a sound his- 
torical basis. Moreover, it is a very tightly 
unified play in which, with the possible excep- 
tion of Daliell, all the principal characters are 
historical.* Despite his archaic flavor Warner 
was considered by early seventeenth-century 
standards a writer of history—‘ mixed ” his- 
tory, to be sure—and Ford, rather than taint 
his chronicle play by the introduction of a 
fictitious character, would have been glad to 
hail Warner as his authority for Katherine’s 


Scotch suitor. JouN J. O'CONNOR. 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

* That is, all are named in the histories available 
to Ford. If he borrowed from Warner the idea of 
a suitor for Katherine, he had to find for the 
character a name, Warner’s suitor being nameless. 
In another sense, of course, all the characters are 
highly original, for Ford had within the limits of 
fact considerable freedom. 


‘THAT TWO-HANDED ENGINE’ YET 
ONCE MORE: MILTON, JOHN OF 
SALISBURY, AND THE SWORD 


T° Prof. Hughes’ suggestive note on 

Milton’s famous crux in Lycidas 
(n.s., ii, Feb. 1955, 58-9), may perhaps be 
added a further note in general agreement, 
though with important modifications. 

Let me begin with Prof. Hughes’ third 
point, that ‘‘ we may assume that the demon- 
strative pronoun ‘ that two-handed engine’ 
shows Milton working with a familiar 
figure... ”; and, “considering the Puritan 
tenor of the poem, the Psalms deserve to be 
included with the other Biblical passages else- 
where advanced as Milton’s source ”’. Clearly, 
Psalm CXLIX suggests the general picture of 
righteous anger and gives the particular 
image of a two-edged sword. But there is 
no need to distinguish the political from the 
religious contexts, for these are, I think, if 
not the same, certainly overlapping, and by 
no means self-excluding. In John of Salis- 
bury’s Polycraticus (easily available to Mil- 
ton’s generation), the political and the 
religious are fused, and I would propose John 
as Milton’s source for the concept of the two- 
handed engine as the instrument for righteous 
anger. For in Book VI, which treats the 
‘Armed Hand of the Commonweal’, John 
develops the sense of the dedication and 
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consecration of soldiery: “ The soldiery of 
arms not less than the spiritual soldiery is 
bound by the requirements of its official 
duties to the sacred service and worship of 
God... ”* And further in this chapter, 
John asks, 


But what is the office of the duly 
ordained soldiery? To defend the 
Church, to assail infidelity, to venerate the 
priesthood, to protect the poor from in- 
juries, to pacify the province, to pour out 
their blood for their brothers (as the for- 
mula of their oath instructs them), and, if 
need be, to lay down their lives. The high 
praises of God are in their throat, and 
two-edged swords are. in their hands to 
execute punishment on the nations and 
rebuke upon the peoples, and to bind their 
kings in chains and their nobles in links 
of iron. But to what end? To the end 
that they may serve madness, vanity, 
avarice, or their own private self-will? By 
no means. Rather to the end that they 
may execute the judgment that is commit- 
ted to them to execute; wherein each fol- 
lows not his own will but the deliberate 
decision of God, the angels, and men, in 
accordance with equity and the public 
utility. I say ‘to the end that they may 
execute’; for as it is for judges to pro- 
nounce judgment, so it is for these to 
perform their office by executing it. Verily 
‘This honor have all His saints.’ For 
soldiers that do these things are ‘ saints,’ 
and are the more loyal to their prince in 
proportion as they more zealously keep 
the faith of God; and they advance the 
more successfully the honor of their own 
valor as they seek the more faithfully in 
all things the glory of their God.? 


*I quote from the translation by John Dickinson 
in The Statesman’s Book of John of Salisbury . .. 
(New York, 1927), ch. viii of Book VI, p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

It will be useful to have the original Latin for this 
last passage: 

Sed quis est usus militiae ordinatae? 

Tueri Ecclesiam, perfidiam impugnare, 

sacerdotium venerari, pauperum propulsare 

injurias, pacare provinciam, pro fratribus. 

ut sacramenti docet conceptio, fundere 

sanguinem, et, si opus est, animam ponere. 

Exaltationes Dei in gutture eorum, 

et gladii ancipites in manibus eorum, 

ad faciendam vindictam in nationibus . . . 

(PL 199, col. 600) 
(Anceps, it might be observed, was _ richly 
ambiguous in classical Latin, denoting literally in 
Ovid ‘two-headed,’ and in Cicero ‘of two 
natures.’) 
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(To John, it might here be pointed out, tyran- 
nicide was at some points almost a public 
duty: “ To kill a tyrant is not merely lawful, 
but right and just. For whosoever takes up 
the sword deserves to perish by the sword. 
And he is understood to take up the sword 
who usurps it by his own temerity and who 
does not receive the power of using it from 
God.”* A concept almost prophetic, in the 
light of the events of the 1640’s. John of 
Salisbury, we are told by Acton, was the first 
Christian advocate of tyrannicide.) 

Recently Prof. Esmond L. Marilla has 
persuasively argued* that Milton shared the 
conviction that the Protestant movement in 
England in the 1630’s and 1640’s “ was 
rapidly ushering in the Kingdom of Christ ”; 
to this suggestion he brings to bear Milton’s 
exalted feeling in Of Reformation (1641) 
‘as he envisages the advent of the “ shortly 
expected King ” who will “ put an end to all 
earthly tyrannies”’, and he reinforces this 
interpretation with a passage from Animad- 
versions (also 1641): “ but thy Kingdome is 
now at hand, and thou standing at the 
| i 

There can be little doubt that Lycidas as a 
whole and the ‘ two-handed engine’ passage 
in particular are to be read as a part of this 
drift in Milton’s thought: this certainly is 
the significance of the context within which 
the passage is located. It may well be that 
Milton was consciously employing a poetic 
instrument whose meaning cut not merely 
two but several ways. Thus Maurice Hussey 
has adduced a passage from a preacher 
known as the ‘ Shakespeare of Puritan Theo- 
logians ’, Thomas Adams, in whose Workes 
of 1630 we find the Gospel referred to as 
‘a double-edged sword, and [it] gives either 
instruction or destruction ’.* 


*From Book III, ch. 15, of the Polycraticus— 
Dickinson, op. cit., pp. Ixxiii-lIxxiv. John’s doctrine 
of tyrannicide, as Dickinson observes, “ engaged 
the attention of later mediaeval thinkers and... 
emerged into practical prominence during the 
period of the Counter-Reformation "’ (p. Ixxii). 


H. Liebeschiitz, op. cit., ch. v, s. 
‘Tyrannus.’ (cited n. 7 below). 
‘““That ‘two-Handed Engine’ Finally? ”, 
PMLA, Ixvii (1952), 1181-4. Cf. also Leon 


Howard, ‘* That Two-Handed Engine Once More,” 
Huntington Libr. Quarterly, xv (1952), 173-84; E. S. 
mte, ‘*‘** That Two-Handed Engine” and 

Savonarola’: Supplement,” SP, xlix (1952), 548- 
50; and J. Milton French, “* Milton’s Two-Handed 
Engine,” MLN, Ixviii (1953), 229-31. 

® Marilla, loc. cit., 1184. 

*Maurice Hussey, ‘Milton’s ‘* Two-Handed 
Engine,” N. & Q., cxcii (13 Nov. 1948), 503. 
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But to achieve the advent of the Kingdom 
(the interpretation for which Mr. Marilla 
has argued so persuasively), Milton would, 
it seems to me, have seen clearly the need for 
some kind of civil or political force, and it is 
here that John of Salisbury throws clear light 
on the Lycidas passage, with its evocation of 
the imagery from Psalm CXLIX, and the 
problem of Milton’s meaning. The hand 
of the commonweal (manus rei publicae), we 
have seen, fot John meant not only the 
soldiers of the king but also those public ser- 
vants who execute the law, if necessary by 
force.” And in Books VII and VIII of 
Polycraticus we find a summing up under 
these three headings: avarice, desire, and 
empty thirst for glory—all three of which 
figure importantly in the thematic develop- 
ments of Lycidas. To this is added (writes 
Dr. Liebeschiitz), 


the impulse for unrestricted self-preserva- 
tion and the craving it incites for the in- 
dividual’s liberty and greatness, the real 
root of tyranny. This impulse forms the 
subject of the final chapters of Book VIII. 
In this section we find once more a direct 
discussion of the political problem.’ 


And here we may point to the demonstrable 
illustration of Milton’s use of John’s thoughts 
on fame and the desire for glory (though 
ultimately the concept is doubtless Boethian): 
pointing to a verse in John’s Entheticus (875), 
as expressing a Boethian sentiment, Prof. C. 
C. J. Webb declared that it resembled “‘ more 
closely than does the original phrase the 
famous line of Milton’s through which we 
now best know the thought: Haec est prae- 
stantes quae deserit ultima mentes, ‘ That last 
infirmity of noble mind ’.° 

A full comparison of Milton and John of 
Salisbury on liberty and tyrannicide, as well 
perhaps as on their larger political theories, 


™“ The manus rei publicae which forms the theme 
of Book VI according to the scheme of the 
Institutio Trajani, means for John not only the 
king’s warriors but also those public servants who 
execute the law, if necessary by force... .”"—H. 
Liebeschiitz, Mediaeval Humanism in the Life and 
Writings of John of Salisbury. Studies of the 
Warburg Institute, ed. F. Saxl, vol. 17 (London, 
a P. _e 
OE 7 8 
gi co J. Webb, John of Salisbury (1932), 


. 62. ; 
¥ In the Patrologia (Migne, PL 199, col. 984), this 
appears under the head: Quod philosophia vanam 
gloriam fugat, victa prius voluptate et avaritia. 

Haec est, praestantes quae deserit ultima mentes, 

Quam tandem victrix philosophia fugat. 
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would be heuristic, but that is not within the 
purview of this brief article, which has at- 
tempted merely to suggest that in the fusion 
of political and religious through the sym- 
bolism of ‘that two-handed engine’ Milton 
was availing himself of the earlier work of 
John of Salisbury. 

A Presbyterian would no doubt have read 
substitute terms for Church and priesthood 
in the verses of Psalm CXLIX, but there is 
little in the use of these verses in the passage 
quoted from Polycraticus that would have 
failed to excite men of Milton’s allegiances 
in the late 1630’s and early 1640's. I am 
suggesting, then, that in the Lycidas passage 
(postulating Milton’s familiarity with and use 
of this passage in Polycraticus) Milton is fus- 
ing, or re-fusing in the image of the two- 
handed engine the separate but complemen- 
tary concepts of the instrumentality of God, 
the aspired manifestation of this in the Pro- 
testant movement in seventeenth-century 
England, and the making efficient of that 
aspiration in the ideal of a commonwealth. 
Not that many people were prepared to 
hang their king in 1638, but many surely 
would have read with a quickening sense 
John’s lines (drawn from Psalm CXLIX) 
about the high praises of God and ‘two- 
edged swords . . . in their hands .. . to 
bind their kings in chains and their nobles in 
links of iron’. And such a suggested inter- 
pretation seems clearly appropriate to the 


poem. R. J. SCHOECK. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


SOME NOTES ON PROBABILITY 
IN RESTORATION DRAMA 


N inquiry into Restoration methods of 
improbable characterization should 
point out in what respects these methods 
differed from those of realistic characteriza- 
tion and suggest some reasons which induced 
many poets to concoct improbabilities. The 
Restoration audience of course expected that 
the realistic tradition of comedy should con- 
tinue, as in Jonson’s day, “ To hold to every 
man a Faithful Glass, / And shew him of 
what Species he’s an Ass.” Satiric comedy 
performed its office most satisfactorily by 
holding up the comic mirror to types of 
character well known in everyday life, such 
as puritanical aldermen, amorous old women, 
sharpers of Alsatia, and the like. Apart from 
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rare, incredible characters like Morose in 
The Silent Woman,’ satiric comedy exhibited 
probable characters. The poetic tradition 
of tragedy, however, depicted another world 
—heroes, heroines, and villains possessed of 
virtues and vices befitting their elevated rank 
—and these characters were set against a 
background of high politics and great mili- 
tary actions, often in remote lands and early 
times. Many of these persons were either 
historical or legendary, yet the adherence of 
Restoration tragic poets to historical sources 
was not usually slavish. These poets seem 
to have been content with the principle of 
Mlle de Scudéry, Gomberville, and La Cal- 
prenéde that the received statements of his- 
tory may be freely altered if the general pub- 
lic is unfamiliar with the historical basis of 
the action.” 

In La Critique de I’'Ecole des Femmes 
Moliére causes Dorante to remark: “Car 
enfin, je trouve qu’il est bien plus aisé de se 
guinder sur de grands sentiments, de braver 
en vers la Fortune, accuser les Destins, et 
dire des injures aux Dieux, que d’entrer 
comme il faut dans le ridicule des hommes, 
and de rendre agréablement sur le théatre les 
defauts de tout le monde.”* Verse was the 
usual medium of tragedy and, as such, 
licensed a retreat from the probable. 
Etherege’s The Comical Revenge is a case in 
point. Here Bruce, Belville, Aurelia, and 
Graciana deliver themselves of heroic coup- 
lets about love and honor; low characters, 
like the syphilitic Frenchman, speak in prose. 
Again, if a poet wanted to dignify a prose- 
speaking character for some special occasion, 
the poet turned the dialogue into verse. Thus 
Shadwell’s Sir William Rant in The Scowrers 
speaks in prose when he is a common bully 
and in blank verse when he repents before 
his father. Roebuck and Wildair in Far- 
quhar’s Love and a Bottle and The Constant 
Couple, respectively, are rakish in prose and 
penitent in heroic couplets. Verse in Restora- 
tion drama—the point is no novelty with 
Elizabethan drama before us—was an 
ordinary means of dignifying character, even 
to the point of improbability. 

The majesty of English heroic verse and 


*Cf. Edward Howard, preface to The Six Days 
Adventure (1671). 

* For quotations to this effect by these authors, 
see Philip A. Wadsworth, The Novels of Gomber- 
ville (New Haven, 1942), p. 62. 

*Sc. 6. Dryden makes the same point about 
comedy in “Epilogue to The Wild Gallant, 
Revived,” (1669). 
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of blank verse was supported in the Restora- 
tion theater by some effort to procure a 
corresponding majesty of scene. Elaborate 
scenes—so often associated with tragedy, 
opera, and related genres—seem by their very 
pretentiousness to have licensed Almanzor’s 
single-handed destruction of armies or Bella- 
mira’s three instantaneous conversions, in 
the anonymous The Triumphs of Virtue, of 
murderers and ravishers to a state of unspot- 
ted virtue. Foreign settings and remote 
times justified these improbabilities.‘ 
Occasionally, however, certain poets used 
settings and times whose improbabilities, 
psychological and historical, were remarked 
by critics in the audience. In his dedication 
of Cytherea (1677) “ To the Northern Gen- 
try,” John Smith said that the players 
objected to staging his play on these grounds ; 
“But the main objection (as I am told) 
was, that the Scene being laid at the City of 
York, I make some persons in the Play speak 
higher language than may rationally be ex- 
pected from Northern Men and Women.” 
The medium of the play is blank verse. Per- 
haps the players also protested against the use 
of such names as “ Tibullus,” “ Fidelio,” and 
“Grex” for Yorkshiremen. Though verse 
was sometimes used to exalt characters set 
in contemporary London, e.g., Cowley’s The 
Cutter of Coleman Street, the objection to 
Cytherea shows that this kind of improba- 
bility could not be employed ad libitum 
poetae. 

Another example affords evidence of some 
degree of historical sense in the Restoration 
audience. In Act V of King Edgar and 
Alfreda, set in Saxon times, Ravenscroft’s 
stage direction calls for a pistol. His epilogue 
suggests that he might have taken this story 
out of reach of the criticism it received on 
this account if he had changed the scene to a 
“‘fustian land.” The epilogue to Rochester’s 
Valentinian states the point: “’Tis well the 
Scene is laid remote from hence, / "Twoud 
bring in question else our Author’s sence.” 
Banks cited an obvious reason why Restora- 
tion poets avoided English subjects and pre- 
ferred “‘ to write the Improbable and Roman- 
tick Actions of Princes remote, both by dis- 


‘Restoration tragedy often employed foreign 
settings, and was invariably removed, except in 
some political pieces of little importance (e.g., 
Cromwell’s Conspiracy [1660]), from contemporary 
times: As Ravenscroft said (epilogue to William 
Whitaker, The Conspiracy [1680]: ‘‘ Let forreign 
stories matter here supply,/Old Tales and known 
are best for tragedy.” 
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tance of Time and Place”: in English sub- 
jects “‘ ev’ry School-boy has the right to be a 
Critick.’”° 

The question of the degrees, both in dis- 
tance and time, of the Restoration audience’s 
consciousness of psychological and historical 
probability may now be posed. France 
demanded a greater degree of both kinds of 
probability than Sicily. Durfey’s epilogue to 
Bussy D’ Ambois, set in Paris, reads: “ Our 
Tragick Scenes are not obscurely laid, / But 
that a Moral use may well be made; / For in 
this Glass ye all without mistaking, / May see 
the dangerous Crime of Cuckold-making.” 
As for historical probability, political interest 
in the story of the Guises® and the possibility 
of misrepresenting recent French history 
seem to have kept critics alert.’ Sicily, as 
the anonymous author of Timoleon (1697) 
says, was farther away: “ Our Author, care- 
ful not to give offence, / Has laid the Scene 
Two Thousand Miles from hence....” In 
the preface he appears to forestall criticism 
by pointing out: “...as to the Characters of 
Vice, if our Criticks shall say, Those Vices 
were not known at the Time and Place when 
and where the Scene is laid; I shall only make 
answer, If that be true, I wish the present Age 
was likewise as great a Stranger to ’em.” 
Tate’s experience in presenting The History 
of King Richard the Second (1681) is 
illuminating, for Tate said that when the play 
appeared for two days at the Theatre Royal 
under the title The Sicilian Usurper, the 
audience (though not the court) was gener- 
ally indifferent, owing in part to the obscurity 
of the Sicilian scene and the names of charac- 
ters: “I call’d my Persons Sicilians but might 
as well have made ‘em Inhabitants of the 
Isle of Pines, or, World in the Moon, for 
whom an Audience are like to have small 
Concern.”* If Sicily was legendary, we may 
suppose the same of Babylon, Aulis, and 
other such places in the antique world, where 


’ Dedicatory epistle to Vertue Betray’d (1682). 

*See George W. Whiting, ‘‘ Political Satire in 
London Stage Plays, 1680-83," MP, XXVIII (1930- 
31), 42-43; Allardyce Nicoll, “‘ Political Plays of 
the Restoration,” MLR, XVI (1921), 234. 

" According to Dryden (Works, ed. Scott and 
Saintsbury [1883], VII, 155), ‘ Our intention there- 
fore was to make the play [The Duke of Guise] a 
parallel betwixt the Holy League, plotted by the 
house of Guise and its adherents, with the Covenant 
plotted by the rebels in the time of King Charles I, 
and those of the new Association, which was the 
spawn of the old Covenant.” 

* Dedicatory epistle. 
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many Restoration tragedies are set.” 
Psychological improbability went hand in 
hand with a free reconstruction of history. 
Other reasons account for the common 
avoidance of English subjects, normally more 
touching to Englishmen than subjects from 
abroad. In his dedication of Vertue Betray'd 
Banks intimated that a “ rash and inconsider- 
ate Author ” might incur the wrath of those 
gentlemen who have constituted themselves 
the champions of their families. There was 
to be sure some satirizing of persons in 
Restoration comedy: Shadwell’s caricature 
of Sir Robert Howard as Sir Positive At-all 
in The Virtuoso is a prize exhibit. But worse 
than a drubbing from an outraged gentleman 
was the possibility of exciting the wrath of 
the court for those tragic poets who leaned 
toward what came to be known as the Whig- 
gish version of English history,’ notable 
especially in the treatment of Anglo-Saxon 
times’! and the conditions under which John 
had signed Magna Carta.’* Puritans of anti- 
Normanist persuasion had made much of 
Saxon times, particularly the reign of the 
Confessor, thought by some to be England’s 
golden age.’* Under the reigns of Charles 
II and James II these subjects were unhealth- 
ful, for the eye of Roger L’Estrange seems 
to have been much readier to detect Whig- 
gish coloring in English historical plays than 
the obscenity expressly discountenanced in 
Charles II’s piously-worded theater patents. 
Eulogies of Saxon heroes and institutions are 
for the most part significantly absent in 
Restoration tragedy;** and the only Restora- 


*Cf. Lewis N. Chase, The English Heroic Play 
(New York, 1903), pp. 151-158. Ae 

* For an eloquent summary, with characteristic 
attention to Anglo-Saxon law, see Sir W. Black- 
stone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
Chap. 33,:“*Of the Rise, Progress, and Gradual 
Improvement of the Laws of England.” 

“See the writings of Samuel Kliger, e.g., “* The 
‘Goths’ in England,” MP, XLIII (1945), 113 ff. 
One may here mention the theme, favoured by 
Puritans, of Kentish resistance to the Conqueror: 
cf. William Lambarde, A Perambulation of Kent 
(London, 1596), pp. 566-567; Selden’s gloss on 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (London, 1613), p. 299. 

, Ph a seen ignored in Shakespeare’s King 
ohn. 

* A.S.P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and _ Liberty 
(New York, 1938), pp. [96-97]; The leveller Tracts 
1647-1653, ed. Haller and Davies (New York, 1944), 
pp. 43-47. 

_ ‘In Dr. Nicholas Brady’s The Rape, issued four 
times in 1692, the primitive Goths are aligned in 
characteristic Whiggish fashion with liberty and 
domination over a great part of the world (Act IV, 
p. 35). Brady’s dedication alludes to the tradition 
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tion “play” that dealt extensively with 
Magna Carta was a piece of political pro- 
paganda ostensibly published in Amsterdam 
—Pluto Furens & Vinctus (1669). The motto 
of this piece, incidentally, was quoted from 
the Histories of Tacitus,’* a Roman whose 
republican leanings proved rather too in- 
spirational to Doctor Isaac Dorislaus for the 
latter’s good early in Charles I’s reign.** 
These considerations help to explain why 
Restoration tragic poets employed English 
historical subjects in only a score or so of 
their numerous tragedies and operas. Of 
this score not a few tragedies were “ improve- 
ments ” of Shakespeare, whose lines (except- 
ing Richard II) were politically above 
reproach. Foreign subjects were historically, 
psychologically, and politically “safe” in 
direct proportion to their geographical and 
temporal distance from Restoration England. 


Davin S. BERKELEY. 
(To be continued) 


of Saxon liberty, and the epilogue touches on Whig 
heroes like Algernon Sydney. In John Bancroft’s 
King Edward the Third (1691) there is a Whiggish 
touch in Act I, Sc. 6, and this play is dedicated to 
a Sydney. The dates of these plays are significant. 
One can gather some impression of the hazard of 
dramatizing Saxon material during the Restoration 
from some remarks of Dryden’s in the dedication 
of King Arthur (1691): ‘“‘ When I wrote it [King 
Arthur], seven years ago, I employ’d some reading 
about it, to inform myself out of Beda, Bochartus, 
and other Authors, concerning the Rites and 
Customs of the Heathen Saxons. . . . But not to 
offend the present Times, nor a Government which 
has hitherto protected me, I have been oblig’d so 
much to alter the first Design, and take away so 
many Beauties from the Writing, that it is now no 
more what is was formerly.” The Saxons come off 
rather shabbily in this opera, and I suspect that 
when Dryden composed King Arthur in 1684, they 
appeared even more barbarous. Dryden exhibits 
Arthur as a sort of constitutional monarch who is 
jealous of the liberties of his subjects. Oswald King 
of Saxons, on the other hand, acts in the arbitrary 
manner of a Stuart. 

** It is possibly worthy of remark that only one 
other Restoration play (Lee’s Theodosius [1680]) 
uses a quotation from Tacitus to grace its title- 
page. 

** For an account of this affair, see G. Bullough, 
“Fulk Greville, First Lord Brooke,’ MLR, 
XXVIII (1933), 16-17. 


DRYDEN AND SWIFT 
WHATEVER his grudge against Dryden, 
Swift was well read in his enemy and 
not above taking an occasional hint from 
him. Scott has pointed out a probable source 
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for the will in the Tale of a Tub in line 948 of 
The Hind and the Panther,‘ and G. R. Noyes 
has added another suggestion in line 392 of 
Religio Laici.? I wish to suggest at least two 
other borrowings. 

To the speculation regarding the sources 
of the clothes allegory in the Tale of a Tub 
should be added this hint in The Hind and 
the Panther, in which the Hind offers the 
Panther this challenge: “ Shew such a seam- 
less coat, from schism so free, / In no com- 
munion join’d with heresy.”* This is strik- 
ingly close to Swift's “‘ Now, the coats their 
father had left them were, ’tis true, of a very 
good cloth, and, besides, so neatly sewn, you 
would swear they were all of a piece... ”* 


In The Battle of the Books Swift’s rancour 
finds expression in a particularly humiliating 
treatment of Dryden. Virgil and Dryden 
accost each other on the battlefield of the 
Ancients and Moderns: ‘“ The two cavaliers 
had now approached within the throw of a 
lance, when the stranger desired a parley, 
and, lifting up the vizor of his helmet, a face 
hardly appeared from within, which, after a 
pause, was known for that of the renowned 
Dryden . . . the helmet was nine times too 
large for the head, which appeared situate far 
in the hinder part, even like the lady in a 
lobster . . . and the voice was suited to the 
visage, sounding weak and remote.”* Was 
Swift’s revenge more thorough than has been 
supposed, through an irony of borrowing his 
derogatory image from his very victim? I 
suggest that it was, that he got the idea for 
this insult from the Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida, where Dryden, speaking of Shake- 
speare’s superiority to his (Dryden’s) genera- 
tion, says, “. .. but I fear (at least let me 
fear it for myself) that we, who ape his sound- 
ing words, have nothing of his thought, but 
are all outside; there is not so much as a 
dwarf within our giant’s clothes.’’* 


JOHN M. ADEN. 
Vanderbilt University. 


1See The poetical Works of Dryden, revised 
edition, ed. G. R. Noyes (Boston, 1950), p. 986, 
note to p. 230, line 948. 

? Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 233, vv. 1192-93. 

* Gulliver’s Travels, A Tale of a Tub, Battle of 
the Books, ed. W. A. Eddy (Oxford Standard 
Edition, 1933), I, 428. 

5 Ibid., I, 563. 

* Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 
1926), I, 227. 
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THE ‘M’ IN FIELDING’S 
“ CHAMPION ” 


‘THE problem of authorship of Champion 

articles is a knotty one. Fielding 
scholars have decided that those leaders 
signed C or L are by Fielding and that those 
marked Lilbourne or * * have come from the 
pen of James Ralph: the advertisement in 
the collected reprints of 1741, 1743, and 1766 
states that the essays signed C and L are by 
one hand, those signed Lilbourne and * * 
are by another, etc. The separation of Field- 
ing’s work in the paper from that of other 
writers is based primarily upon this editorial 
comment. The dedication itself, addressed 
“to the new Members” of Parliament, is 
signed * *. Thus, unless these ascriptions 
are to be considered deliberately misleading 
or quite unsustained by any internal evidence, 
one may presume that Ralph was the chief 
if not the sole editor of the 1741 reprint. 
The periodical contains, of course, a great 
many signatures that escape further identifi- 
cation, but one signature not previously 
assigned to anyone in connection with the 
Champion may perhaps be identified as 
Fielding’s own. 

This signature is the letter M. It occurs 
four times in the original issues of the Cham- 
pion that still remain: numbers 57, Mar. 25, 
1740; 77, May 10, 1740; 84, May 27, 1740; 
and 124, Aug. 28, 1740. Three of these issues, 
numbers 57, 77, and 84, fall within the period 
covered by the reprints.2, A comparison of 


‘For the ascription of signatures in the 
Champion see N. Drake, Essays Illustrative . . . of 
Periodical Papers, 1809, I, 85; Frederick Lawrence, 
The Life of Henry Fielding (London, 1855), p. 111; 
A Dobson, Fielding (New York, n.d.), pp. 59-60, 
English Men of Letters Series; G. M. Godden, 
Henry Fielding: A Memoir (London, 1910), pp. 
99-100; J. E. Wells, ‘‘ Fielding’s Signatures in ‘ The 
Champion.’ and the Date of his ‘Of Good- 
Nature.’”” MLR, VII (1912), 97-98; and “ The 
‘Champion ’ and some unclaimed Essays by Henry 
Fielding,” Englische Studien, XLVI (1913), 356; 
W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New 
Haven, 1918), I, 255; and F. Homes Dudden, 
Henry Fielding . . . (Oxford, 1952), I, 253. 

For Ralph as editor of the 1741 reprint see J. E. 
Wells, Englische Studien, XLVI, 359; Cross, 1; 
260; and D. Nichol Smith, ‘‘ The Newspaper, 
Johnson’s England: An Account of the Life and 
Manners of his Age, A. S. Turberville, ed. (Oxford, 
1933), II, 338. : . 

A number of the * * essays are signed J in the 
original sheets. : ; 

?The three reprints were published in two 
volumes, containing a total of 94 numbers through 
June 19. 1740. The complete texts of the issues 
discussed in this article are to be found in Bodleian 
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original leaders with those reprinted shows 
that Ralph in handling the signatures seems 
never to have made an incorrect ascription, 
though he added a number and omitted a 
few. In all probability, having worked 
closely with Fielding on this periodical, 
Ralph was aware that Fielding was in some 
way responsible for the M signature. In 
dealing with this signature, the editor had 
three choices: to reprint it as it stood; to 
leave it out completely, or to substitute an- 
other signature. The first alternative would 
have obliged Ralph in his advertisement to 
account for the M. He had recourse to the 
second in the case of numbers 57 and 84; 
number 77 is an instance of the third choice, 
from M in the original to L in the reprints. 
This alteration indicates that Ralph desired 
to achieve a certain uniformity of signatures 
in the 1741 reprint. He could then say that 
the L essays were by one hand—according 
to recent estimates, that of Fielding. 

Oddly enough, the letter M is appended to 
four articles, also, in the Covent-Garden 
Journal, and the editor, G. E. Jensen, says 
of its use in that paper: “... while it is cer- 
tainly Fielding’s it seems to have been used 
chiefly to give sanction to contributed articles 
which certainly are not his work.”* What- 
ever may be Jensen’s estimate of the function 
of M in the Covent-Garden Journal, one may 
find evidence in the Champion that here the 
M was employed for other than editorial 
purposes. It is probably no mere coincidence 


Hope folios 10 and 106. The statement “ not re- 

- ” signifies the text is only in the Bodleian 
olio. 

J. E. Wells, Englische Studien, XLVI, 357, says 
that the 1743 and 1766 “editions” are merely the 
1741 sheets bound up with new title pages and 
indexes. I have checked the 1741 and 1743 reprints 
on the following points: (1) dedication signed * * 
on p. ix; (2) advertisement on verso side of p. ix is 
unnumbered ; (3) Mar. 25, 1740, no signature ; (4) 
May 10, 1740, L; (5) May 27, 1740, only Index to 
the Times; and (6) no M used asa signature. The 
two reprints are identical on these items. The 
research staff of the W. A. Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California at Los Angeles, kindly 
checked the 1766 reprint for me; it differs in no 
respect from the two earlier reprints on these six 
items. (Letter dated Oct. 14, 1954.) 

* Gerard Edward Jensen, ed. The Covent-Garden 
Journal . . . (New Haven, 1915), I, 101, and IT, 164. 
Jensen means that the signature indicates the 
editor’s approval of the page’s contents. See 
Dudden, II, 892. Neither of Fielding’s other 
journals, the True Patriot and the Jacobite’s 
Journal, has any bearing on the problem under 
discussion, according to Professor Miriam Locke, 
University of Alabama. 
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that the letter M is employed in the Cham- 
pion and the Covent-Garden Journal only 
as a signature for a series of small items 
appearing on the front page. One cannot 
assume therefore that Fielding wrote all these 
pieces in the Champion himself. The extent 
and nature of his contributions above this 
signature must be examined. 

As mentioned above, the reprints leave the 
items in number 57 unsigned. W. L. Cross 
attributed the entire collection to Fielding. 
J. E. Wells said, “ The style of this paper is 
in accord with that of the C and L papers, 
but is unlike that of any of the other signed 
papers.”* Of the five letters comprising the 
leading article in the original issue, that signed 
‘Billy Fine’ may be considered Fielding’s. 
The substance as well as the style reveals a 
likeness te C and L papers. The writer num- 
bers himself amongst the “ Men of Dress ” 
and takes umbrage at Fielding’s satire of the 
beaux as fools. ‘Fine’ says “that Mr. 
Cibber, in his Comedies hath very severely 
expos’d this Character in various Shapes, to 
which he much contributed by his own excel- 
lent Actions, as he commonly perform’d the 
Part of the Beau himself.”” Even Wycherley 
and Congreve “were both guilty of this 
Folly...” in attacking the beaux, but no one 
was so perverse as Fielding.® The ‘corre- 
spondent ’ ends, “ Prithree [sic, 1741 & 1743 
eds.], brush the Snuff off from your own 
Cloaths, and trouble not your Head with 
those of other People, if you have a Mind to 
have your dirty Papers any longer read by 
Yours, BILLY FINE.” Fielding, as is well 
known, liked his snuff; he seems to be refer- 
ring to something that pleased him which 
was, after all, but a small vice compared to 
the dandy’s pride. 

Two short items in this issue might pos- 
sibly be by Fielding. A short letter, signed 
‘Anticlum’, is a puff of the Job Vinegar 
travelogue, the first paper of which had 
appeared in the Champion, Mar. 20, 1740 
(the next essay in the series was printed June 
28th and the last Oct. 2nd). These essays 


“Cross, I, 256; and Wells, Englische Studien, 
XLVI, 361. 

* He had proposed that the beaus be confined to 
a Hospital for Fools in the essay of Feb. 21, 1740, 
and had commented again on this proposal, Mar. 
11, 1740; both essays are signed C. In the 
Champion, Nov. 20, 1739, Fielding remarks that 
Wycherley “... I have always esteemed one of the 
best of our comic Writers . . .” and that Congreve 
‘will always be esteemed by those who have a 
polite Taste in Comedy. .. .” 
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were usually signed C and L. While the 
‘Anticlum’ letter itself contains no refer- 
ence other than to Job Vinegar, one may 
guess that Fielding, indulging again in the 
habit of referring to his own interests and 
topics, was doing a bit of self-advertising. 
The second item, not reprinted, comprises 
an editorial comment in response to a letter 
and enclosed poem by ‘ Timothy Henpeckt ’. 
Fielding may not have written the poem or 
the note, but as editor in charge of the front 
page, he may well have written the humorous 
reply.° Another item, an unsigned note, not 
reprinted, is an attack on “ Guts” (Robert 
Walpole). Though Fielding was in the habit 
of labelling Walpole with this term, as in the 
issues for May 17, June 12 and 14, 1740, 
others indulged in the same name-calling. 
Despite the appearance of a “ doth” in this 
letter, one cannot say it is Fielding’s. 
There remains, however, another letter 
that is probably his. This one is signed 
“Tom Townly’. It reads as follows: 


To Capt. Hercules Vinegar. 
Most noble Captain, 

You are not, I dare swear, to be in- 
form’d, that your Paper begins to be the 
Talk of the learned World. I can assure 


* The poem is as follows: 

When Orpheus went down to the Regions below, 
To fetch his Eurydice back, we all know 

She was but a Bride, and tho’ married that Day, 
Yet cou’d not forbear to be going astray; 

For had she not took to her Gadding so soon. 
But stay’d with her Husband till past honey- 


Moon. 
Had she rambled to Heav’n, I'll lay ye my Life, 
He ne’er wou’d have gone even there—for his 
Wife. 
The editor adds, 

My Correspondent need not have backed so 
pretty an Epigram with a Threat [N. B. I’m not 
afraid, for my Wife never reads your Paper]; 
for I shall be very glad to hear farther from him, 
but must desire him for the future to remember, 


poe § tho’ his Wife never reads my Paper, my own 
oth. 


M. 

See number 67 (Apr. 17, 1740) for a rejoinder to 
the above “ Epigram,” not reprinted. John Rich 
had represented in February and March, 1740 at 
Covent-Garden Theatre an operatic pantomime, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, by Lewis Theobald and John 
Frederick Lampe. A dramatic entertainment or 
pantomime also called Orpheus and Eurydice by 
Henry Sommer (or Somner) was being shown about 
Mar. 1, 1740 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. (See [Walley 
Champ. Oulton], Barker’s Complete List of Plays 
. . . to 1803. London, [1803], p. 265; and CBEL, 
II, 444.) John Hill, having written an Orpheus by 
January, 1740, upon Rich’s rejection of it, engaged 
him in a pamphlet war that was carried on inter- 
mittently for three months. 
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you, likewise, several considerable Bodies 
of the Fair Sex, have declar’d in your 
Favour. And a Lady of great Sense, as 
well as Fashion, declar’d the other Day 
in an Assembly, where I had the Honour 
to be present, that you was a most agree- 
able Creature; upon which, another Lady 
answer’d, she thought you had [a] great 
deal of the Spectator in you; immediately 
a third Lady, who was at Whisk at another 
Table, turning her Head over her shoulder, 
and, losing Deal, cry’d, Ay, don’t you think 
he has? I can assure you, I was so much 
a Friend of yours, as not only to acquiesce 
in every Thing the Ladies said, but 
launch’d forth into very great encomiums 
on you myself, which I think was very 
obliging from a Man who had not read 
one Syllable of your writings: but for the 
future, have order’d Le Camisole to bring 
up your Paper every Morning it comes out 
with my Chocolate. Prithee, don’t puzzle 
us with a Parcel of damned Wit and Mora- 
lity, but let us now and then hear a Word 
or two from the Amphitheatres, where I 
should ve [sic, 1741 & 1743 eds.] very glad 
to meet you when there is a good Battle; 
you will, likewise, be welcome at my 
House any Morning you please, and, if 
you have not quite forsaken your old 
Exercises, I will take a Bout or two with 
you at Broadsword and Quarter-Staff, to 
convince you how much I am, 
Dear HERCULES, 
Thine sincerely, 
TOM TOWNLY. 


There are several aspects of this letter that 
point to Fielding’s authorship. The most 
obvious connection occurs in the reference 
to the Spectator. Fielding himself had 
written in the essay for Mar. 1, 1740 that in 
order to pacify the bookseller “ I was forced 
to condescend to agree, that in order to make 
my paper appear like a Spectator, it should 
for the Future be adorned with a Capital 
Letter at the End, as well as a Motto at the 
Beginning.” “A Parcel of damned Wit and 
Morality” was the burden of the earlier 
journal, and the Champion bore its club to 
defend the same heavy charge. Yet, could 
one not say that in ‘Tom Townly’s’ letter 
Fielding gave expression to the desire to 
emulate his predecessors?’ The reference to 


7 See the Champion, Dec. 13 and 18, 1739, and 
Mar. 1, 1740 (all signed C) for further comments 
on its likeness to the Spectator. The May 22, 1740 
issue has a reference to the Tatler. 
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wit and morality, the most generous and cor- 
dial invitation to a probably non-existent 
house, seem to point to Fielding’s pleasant 
touch. Furthermore, the setting given in this 
letter, an assembly-room peopled with clever 
ladies and witty beaux, is the same as that 
described in the unsigned letter in number 
84. But number 84 provides us with a por- 
trait of Fielding himself; ‘Tom Townly’ is 
not so obliging. I hesitate to say, therefore, 
more than that Fielding may have penned 
this letter. 


Thus of the five items in number 57, one 
is Fielding’s, three may be, and one is of 
unknown authorship. Neither Wells nor 
Cross seemed to have examined this issue 
thoroughly. Some may object, nevertheless, 
that there is a difference between the letters 
of ‘Anticlum’, ‘Timothy Henpeckt’, and 
‘Tom Townly’. It is unlikely that an 
unknown correspondent would advertise the 
Job Vinegar travelogues in the manner of 
the ‘Anticlum’ note or that an outside 
writer would make such a comment at the 
end of his own offering as is put to the 
‘Timothy Henpeckt’ contribution. On the 
other hand, an unknown correspondent 
may very well have written an effusive, 
laudatory letter in a style and on a subject 
congenial to Fielding. This possibility I 
cannot contest. 

In issue number 77 appear three letters, 
signed respectively the ‘Man in the Moon’, 
‘Phil. Col.’ (Friend of Colley Cibber), and 
‘Joan Crabverjuice ’, all addressed to Cap- 
tain Hercules Vinegar. Those scholars who 
have concerned themselves with the ascrip- 
tion of essays in the Champion are agreed 
that these letters are all by Fielding. In fact, 
no one has questioned this assumption or 
has attempted to analyse the letters in order 
to prove it: the reprints give the signature 
as L. To this group of letters is appended a 
note as follows: 


The Reader may please to remember 
that some time ago I informed him of my 
Intention to erect a Court of Judicature. 
That Court will open To-morrow, when 
abundance of Criminals will be tryed. 
Amongst which are A P—e, for Mis- 
prison or concealing of several Crimes. 
Col. Apol. for the Murder of the English 
Language. T. Pistol for breaking open a 
House near the Bottom of Parnassus. 
And one Forage alias Brass alias Guts, 
for several High Crimes. With the most 
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material Occurrences on these Trials we 
shall acquaint the Publick in this Paper. 


M. [L, in the reprints.]* 


In the first sentence of this passage the writer 
refers to himself in the first person singular 
as having intended to establish “a Court of 
Judicature.” This intention had been an- 
nounced in the Champion, Dec. 22, 1739, in 
an essay signed C in the reprints. Apparently, 
the writer himself is indicating here a cross- 
reference of M to C. As C was a Fielding 
signature, one may say that in the case above, 
M was almost certainly his. The editorial 
comment refers, of course, to the series of 
articles that Fielding was in the process of 
writing, attacking Colley Cibber, his son 
Theophilus, and Robert Walpole, with a brief 
mention of Alexander Pope. The first essay, 
supposed to appear in the next issue, Tues- 
day, was postponed till Saturday, May 17, 
1740; it was signed L. As Cross indicated, 
this particular leader appears to, have been 
popular, for Edmund Curll had it reprinted, 
along with the essays of April 22nd, 29th, 
and May 6th, in pamphlet form the summer 
of 1740 as The Tryal of Colley Cibber, 
Comedian, etc.° 


There can be little question that Fielding 
wrote the four items in number 77. The fact 
that the signature M is appended to them 
certainly gives weight to the claim that this 
signature is his own. Two more issues re- 
main, however, to be analysed. 


Only the “Index to the Times,” a news 
column collected by Ralph, appears in num- 
ber 84 of the Champion reprints. In his 
article on the genesis of Jonathan Wild, J. E. 
Wells was “ almost tempted to suggest ” that 
the missing leader was the chapter “ Of 


‘The reprints have ‘‘His Honour” instead of 
“Guts.” Dudden I, 256, says in a footnote that 
Forage alludes “ to the old forage contract scandal, 
in which Walpole was involved in 1711-12 ; ‘ Brass ’ 
to his nick-name of * Brazenface’.” ‘ Guts” is a 
slighting comment upon Walpole’s girth, not con- 
sidered small even in those days of beef, puddings, 
and beer. 

*Cross, I, 273. The signatures for the other 
three leaders as they appear in the reprints are 
respectively C, L, and unsigned. Fielding, under the 
signature C in the leader for number 117, Aug. 12, 
1740 (not reprinted), calls Curll by implication a 
“ Pyrate”” and cites one Kirleus who was “ whipt ” 
‘til his B—ch was bloody ” some po previously. 
The bookseller is addressed directly as Mr. Krull, 
who “ publish’d by Accident five entire Champions, 
about a Month since. ...”’ The fifth ‘ essay ’ was 


an extract from the issue of May 24, 1740, signed C. 
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Hats” in this book (II, 6).*° The original 
issue carries, however, a miscellany of poems 
and letters; it was signed M. One piece in 
this issue, a poem, provides further impor- 
tant evidence as to Fielding’s use of this 
signature. Written “by one of the Family 
of the Vinegars, on a Half-penny,” this poem 
reappeared some three years later in Field- 
ing’s Miscellanies. 

Another item, an unsigned letter, directly 
above a short editorial note signed Hercules 
Vinegar, gives almost as strong evidence of 
Fielding’s authorship as does the above 
poem. As Cross noted, the contents in part 
are autobiographical;*' what he failed to 
show is the parallel between this letter and 
the essay of the previous issue, Saturday, 
May 24, which was signed C. That article, 
undoubtedly written by Fielding, relates a 
dream-voyage stimulated by Lucian’s Dia- 
logues and John Rich’s performance of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. Amongst others in 
it, Fielding describes himself: 


A tall Man came next, who stripp’d off 
an old Grey Coat with great Readiness, 
but as he was stepping into the Boat [of 
Charon], Mercury demanded half his Chin, 
which he utterly refused to comply with, 
insisting on it that it was all his own. On 
Enquiry, I was told that he had been sent 
hither once or twice before by the Pit. 
After a long Dispute, Mercury bid him go 
back and be d—mn’d again; to which he 
answer’d, he would see him d—mn’d first. 

On Tuesday, May 27th, in a letter written to 
“Capt. VINEGAR” on “ Saturday Even- 
ing’’, appeared the following: 

I Have just left a large Company of 
both Sexes, where you was the Subject of 
Conversation. Your Paper of this Day 
was read with great Applause, but we were 
at a Loss to guess whom you meant by the 
tall Man with a Grey Coat and a long 
Chin; one of the Company told us he met 
such a Person the other Day near the 
Temple, with a black Wig and a great 
Quantity of Snuff on his Coat, but he did 
not know his Name. 


*° J. E. Wells, ‘‘ Fielding’s Political Purpose in 
Jonathan Wild,” PMLA, XXVIII (NS, XXI; 
1913), 49. 

™ See Cross, I, 257, who first pointed out this 
fact; Champion, number 84 (May 27, 1740); and 
Henry Fielding, Miscellanies (London, 1743), I, 45- 
46. ‘M—h’ is the Duke of Marlborough. 


‘Sloan’ is Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753), a noted 
collector of manuscripts, books, prints, medals, 
coins, etc. 
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To the coat and the long chin, the writer has 
added the black Wig that lawyer Fielding 
would wear and also the snuff he was so fond 
of, as identifying marks. The first descrip- 
tion, signed C, is considered to have been 
written by Fielding; the second, published 
three days later, using language almost 
identical, would seem to be his as well. What 
strengthens this contention is the subject- 
matter of the letter, a discussion “on that 
little Picture which you constantly present 
us with at the Head of your Paper. ... ” 
Various conjectures as to its significance are 
presented, including “ the Fable of Hercules 
and the Hydra”; the doughty Captain Her- 
cules Vinegar himself as the man with the 
club; and the beaux, the clergy, the news- 
papers, and the Patriots as the serpents. In 
response to the question which guess was 
correct, Hercules Vinegar replied, “‘ Gentle- 
men and Ladies, you are all in the Wrong.” 
The letter-writer himself had said, however, 
“TI should rather think (says I) the Captain 
would insinuate he is combatting with the 
Vices of his Times.” It is doubtful that 
Fielding would have seriously denied this 
judgment. The writer includes a joking 
reference, furthermore, to the College of 
Physicians and the Royal Society. These 
bodies were previously mentioned in con- 
nection with the Champion when, explaining 
the reason for the initials appended to the 
leaders, Fielding said in the Mar. 1, 1740 
essay that the bookseller “ was desirous to 
insinuate that some Papers were composed 
by the C—dge of Ph—ns, others by the R—al 
Soc—ty, and others by that admired Body 
the Soc—ty for Advancement of L—.” In 
other words, Fielding seems to be playing 
with ideas, some of which he accepts and 
others that he does not hold valid, and is 
permitting the reader to decide which may 
be applied to the Champion. Since we can 
rely on something more than internal 
evidence in this case, the unsigned letter in 
number 84 may be said to be Fielding’s. 

What was actually the first item in number 
84 was the ballad “ Admiral H [osie] R’s 
Ghost,” by Richard Glover, the merchant- 
poet. According to the Champion of May 
22nd, it had been published the day before 
in what seems to have been an unauthorized 
edition: 

A Pyrated Copy of the following Bal- 
lad having crept Abroad, we have been 
desired to give the Publick a true one, 
printed from the original Manuscript. As 
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to its Merit it is needless to say any Thing, 
all Persons agreeing that it is the finest 
Performance of that kind which the Age 
hath produced, and what any Author who 
had not before so greatly excelled in 
Works of a much higher Nature, might be 
vain of. 
The works that Glover had “ so greatly excel- 
led in” are “London, or the Progress of 
Commerce” and “ Leonidas.” Obviously 
enough, the quotation is one from a friendly 
critic. Was the critic Fielding? He may 
have been, for he was after all still chief 
author. Yet, even on the basis of the “ hath ”’, 
one cannot say he was.'? Even more doubt- 
ful is the next item, a letter from ‘R.T.’ 
Though it has no identifiable phrases or 
references, it does accord in substance with 
the Fielding bent of mind: satire, this time 
directed through a “ Recipe against Dedica- 
tions” at fawning writers and pompous 
patrons. This recipe informs us, in essence, 
that a writer must wrap up “a rich, vain 
conceited Coxcomb” in a “ Hotch-potch ” 
of virtue, honor, sense, wit, etc., “till he 
bleeds;” that is, until he gives the writer the 
sought-after gift or pension. Despite the 
satire and an inclination to ascribe the item 
to Fielding, one must admit, after all, that 
some unknown correspondent may have 
turned off a piece that tickled Fielding’s 
fancy. In number 84, therefore, one may say 
that Fielding definitely wrote two pieces and 
that there is a slight possibility that he wrote 


the other two. JouN B. SHIPLEY. 
(To be continued) 


* Cross, I, 257. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 1761 
(continued from page 163) 


Wed. Ist. April. The Expedition Fleet, on 
Board of which my Bror. sailed MondY Mg. & 
got well of the Offings by 2 Pray God grant 
Them Success. I was with Mr. Jenkinson to 
see Our new Office at St. James’s which is one 
of the worst Houses for an Office that could 
be found, however Mr. Jenkinson & Mr. 
Larpent will make it commode for them. 
drank Tea with Lord Lindores & his Lady, 
His Lordship said, Gl. Colville had brought 
him a Message from General Hodgson, Com- 
mander in Chief of this Expedition who 
promised to take particular Notice of my 
Bror. John, if he Minds how he behaves will 
in the Course of Things be of Service to Him. 
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I went to the Office where Every Body was 
busy, always busy now. Mr. Weston gave 
me a Lr. for My Lds. Signing at 8 & calld 
for it in 10 min. before I could possibly have 
wrote it, he said he had waited 20 min. I 
told Him it was 1/2 an Hours good work & 
that I had made all the Haste I could, he 
seems a testy old Fellow, but I shan’t mind 
that while I do my Duty. I staid till past 11, 
as we sent a Dispatch to Mr. Mitchell, in- 
closing Him the Centre Declaration, wherein 
we agree to a Congress at Augsbourg, etc. 
Tired & jaded out early & late. 


Thur. 2nd. Busy with Declarations & Coun- 
ter Declarations. took a Walk in the Park, & 
bowd to My Lord Holderness & Green; I see 
Miss Stanley in the Park & opened the Door 
for Her into the Green Park, She smiled 
civilly & thanked me, I looked at her a good 
deal, & found her handsomer than I thought. 
I should be glad to know her. Farrel has 
promised to introduce me to her; after 
Dinner I took a Walk by her House in 
Rawthbon Place,’ where I had the Happi- 
ness of seeing her pretty Face; She was 
looking out of Window all the Time I walkd 
in the Walk by the Piece of Water at the 
Top of that Street from whence I could 
plainly see her. I was very happy I had 
found out so clever a Place, as J should like 
to improve Our Acquaintance She is not only 
handsome, but very well behaved, a Gentle- 
woman & a good Fortune too. For I must 
consider Beauty not alone tho’ that is the 
most agreable Thing in a Wife, I don’t know 
how I may succeed in this, for I shall lay close 
Siege there, as I want to settle in an agre- 
able & snug Way with a pretty little Wife, a 
clean House, & a good Income that will do 
with Frugality. She was looking at the Win- 
dow all the Time & never left it I looked & 
looked till I was out of Sight, I minded She 
looked up the Street when I was walking in 
the Walk there, & down as I went into the 
Square. I went to the Office where Mr. 
Shadwell & I met Mr. Jenkinson & went to 
Work upon the Counter Declaration, for 
Signing, we prepared those too for the Prus- 
sian Ministers; which it is fair The Kg. of 
Prussia should pay Us for, & I hope, upon a 
proper Representation He will make Us a 
Present. We waited till past 11 tho’ I was 
there at 9 in the Mg. & 6 in the Evy. however 

* When Nollekens (born 1757) was a boy he often 


went to the top of Rathbone Place to walk beside 
a long pond near a windmill (now Windmill Street). 
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as I had seen Miss Stanley, I really was easier 
in my Mind; I have seen her before today, 
but I had never that Impression made on me 
by her, as today; I shall act cautiously tho’ 
too, as I recollect the uncivil Return of poor 
Miss Carson. 


Frid. 3rd. April. Mr. Klust has not attended 
at the Office since the Ist. Day of Ld. Bute’s 
coming in; indeed He makes it very easy 
with Sickness & Absence, to Himself but not 
so for Us. tho’ we are at the Office by 9 of a 
Mg. we have not as yet broke the Night 
Hours. I find we shall have a bad Change 
in moving Our Office to St. James’s, for we 
are to have 3 or 4 Families in the House, Mr. 
Jenkinson is to live there, Mr. Larpent & 
Family & his Son, & I don’t know who all. 
But it is well if we have not other Changes, 
for in these Times I shall be surprized at 
Nothing that happens. This after" I walkd 
in my lovely Walk & did but just see Miss 
Stanley peep out of Window, indeed I am not 
sure it was Her. was at the Office by 6, & 
drank Coffee at Owen’s where Mr. Butson the 
Messenger came & begged to set down by 
me & entertained me with his Travels; Farrel 
with his Lady came into my Office to Night. 


Sat. 4th. My Lord Bute is always at Leicester 
House of Nights I find as well as His Maj’ 
for we had a Messenger from him there last 
Night walkd in the Park & Green Park this 
Mg. with Farrel & Lt. Dacosta see Miss 
Hayes & Miss Hunter there, Farrel told me 
of Miss Hayes what I could not well credit, 
that She was married, & now was very private 
etc. It is but too true, She does not behave 
in the best Manner, but She has a good 
Stock of assurance & Friends to counten- 
ance her, & then People may do any Thing. 
In the aftern. I walkd in my lovely Walk 
through the Pleasure of seeing Miss Stanley 
at her window. I mind She retires at 6 
always, I suppose to go to Tea, which I wish 
I could drink with her. went to the Office at 
6 as I generally do now, & went Home & got 
a Fowl & Lobsters, & Wright & Ancell came 
& supped with me; I wound them up both 
very well, & we parted in good Humour be- 
fore 3. 


Sun. 5th. April. Breakfasted with Wright 
but find myself a little querish, then I went 
to Rawthbone Place & to St. Giles’s Church 
but could not see her, & then went & sat in 
the Park, & walkd with Farrel & Burghall, 
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Farrel & I went into the Green Park where I 
had the Happiness of seeing sweet Miss Stan- 
ley. She looked heavenly indeed & not 
angry with me for my pestering her Window 
so as I do, I walk up & down with Miss Cuire 
in order to admire Her; Farrel would have 
introduced me to her, but her Father was 
there He will the first Opportunity. In the 
aftern" I was in my lovely Walk from whence 
I had the Pleasure of seeing her look out of 
Window, but I believe She was engaged to 
Coy. as She did not stay long, I went then to 
the Park, where I took leave of Burghall 
who sets of to Morrow for Dover Castle. 
went Home & to Bed early. 


Mon. 6th. I walkd in the Park & Green 
Park & bowd to Miss Woods there. To 
Night I was employd with Mr. Jenkinson 
till past 11, upon my Word writing from 9 
in the Morning till such Hours at Night tires 
me to Death, I was so jaded I could hardly 
write, & have been so every Night since My 
Lord came to the Office. but it is not to last 
they say, I say It can’t. I was in my lovely 
Park this after. but did not see Miss Stanley. 


Tue. 7th. Took a Turn with Farrel & Lieut 
Da Costa, Farrel said Miss Stanley was just 
gone out, He wished for me, & I could have 
been happy to have been there as He might 
have introduced me which He promises me 
the very first Opportunity, to Night I was 
writing till 12 which from 9 in the Mg. is too 
fatiguing. I am so tired always that I fall to 
Sleep as soon as I get into Bed. 


Wed. 8th. A rainy Day, which is much 
wanted now, for we have had dry Weather 
for these 2 or 3 Months past. Mr. Jenkinson 
sent to Night for me for the 3rd. Copy of 
the Paper I transcribed from his dictating, he 
shewed me a Letter to him, to acquaint Him, 
that He is chose Member of Parliament for 
Cockermouth in Westmorland with Mr. John 
Mordaunt Knt. of the Bath, of which I gave 
Him Joy. and He civilly thanked me. He 
behaves always in a very genteel Manner to 
me, & may if I mind my wits, stand my 
Friend for He is every Thing with My Lord 
Bute. Mr. Klust had an Audience of his 
Lordship yes’, he was sent for that Purpose 
to the Office by Mr. Weston, for he had been 
at the Office but once to do Business since 
Ld. Bute’s coming in. Mr. Klust said My 
Lord received Him very politely. 
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Thur. 9th. Mr. Klust as Reward for his 
vast Application to Business, is, 1 hear made 
My Lord’s private Secry., If People that do 
Nothing get preferred so, J think it will be 
the best Way to do Nothing too to be serious, 
I am sure his Industry, or rather his Laziness 
will never recommend him to My Lord, & it 
is easing the Office of the Weight of a Person, 
who might otherwise have been numbered as 
One, which really he never could have been 
told as such since He has been in the Office. 
Mr. Axten was with me this Mg. He told 
me He knew a Mr. Beden who is Chaplain 
to Lord Bute & much esteemed by Him, & 
would tell Him He knew me, He said, He 
wished He had known of my having any 
thoughts of being My Lds. private Secry. as 
He would have mentioned it to Mr. Beden; 
However he said His speaking of me to Mr. 
Beden now can do me no Harm, which cer- 
tainly it Can’t, He said, He thought I had a 
better Prospect of my Merits, being rewarded 
than under Lord H. as Lord B. was a Man of 
Learning & who applied Himself to Business, 
& I agreed with Him in this too, for cer- 
tainly it cannot be worse than it was in My 
Lord H’s Time; upon the whole, in taking a 
cursory Review of what has passed in Regard 
to myself in the Office & the view of the 
Changes that may happen there & elsewhere 
I am much easier in my Mind, & trust that 
Something at last will turn up for me. After 
Dinner as it did not rain, I walkd by Miss 
Stanley’s lovely lovely Walk but did not see 
in going or coming; Her Father is a sly Dog., 
Farrel says, & keepes her close, but I hope 
not so close but I may at least see Her now 
& then. Calld at Mr. Wace’s where I drank 
Tea, as we went to the Office see the Sisters 
that live by Him, who always smile at me in 
the Park, I could not help making this 
Reflection that the Girls one wants to know, 
one Can’t, & those that we may, are not so 
much the Objects of Our Wishes, tho’ these 
2 Girls are very pretty. but Miss Stanley is 
the Jewel of them all. 


Frid. 10th. Pearson dispatched abroad to 
Night, Mr. Shadwell & I Went to look at the 
new Office at St. James’s today, which I dis- 
like more than ever; Mr. Martheille dined, 
& he & Mor. & Mrs. Armitage & Miss Cass 
Way went to O’brien’s Benefit, to Night & I 
went & see them Home. 


Sat. 11th. Mr. Wace talked of going to my 
Lords to Day I am sure I know no Good it 
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will do I went to my Lovely Walk but did not 
see her tho’ I went by her on purpose both 
to & fro. I fear her Father smells a Rat he 
is a damned sly Fellow they say. went to my 
Office where my Lord was & the Duke of 
Bedford. I heard last Night that poor Mr. 
Stepney is so bad that He has lost the use of 
his Speech now, It would be happy for Him 
poor Man if He was Dead. In the aftern. 
went round to my lovely Walk but was so 
unhappy as not to see her, see Miss Cuire 
walkd by the Midx Hospital, who after- 
wards came into my Walk, with another 
Lady & her Footman, I went with her thro’ 
Rawthbon Place to the Dog Fair where the 
Lady bought a dog for 8s. which I paid but 
Miss Curie made her say, She would send her 
Man for the Money. I walkd with them as 
far as Hollis Street where the Lady lived, 
who would have asked me in, if it had not 
been for Miss Cuire, who I heard said No, 
I suppose upon the other asking whether 
She should or no. Miss Cuire may go & buy 
Goats cats dogs Monkeys or what she pleases 
& with whom she pleases, for I am sure I 
won't be a Fool to attend such a proud Minx 
any more any where went afterwards to my 
Office, had some Coffee at Owen’s as I 
frequently have now these early Hours of 
Attendance. 


Sun. 12th. At St. Ann’s Church both Mg. & 
aftern. where 2 Charity Sermons were 
preached to which Charity I gave Sixpence 
each Time. I had not the Happiness of see- 
ing Miss Stanley there as I hoped. It rained 
a good deal & spoiled walking. Mrs. & 
Miss Way drank Tea with Us, & I read in 
my own Room till I went to Bed. 


Mon. 13th. More Rain, which is very accept- 
able & will bring every Thing very forward 
this forward Spring. Mr. Jenkinson set me 
this Mg. about copying Reflections concern- 
ing the Island of Cap Breton, the Island in 
the Gulph & the Mouth of the River St. 
Laurence & the Right of fishing in the Seas 
adjoining to them ! ! and I was at it by 3 in 
the aftern. again. Mr. Martheille din’d with 
Us last Friday & then with my Mor. Sis" 
Mrs. Armitage & Miss C. Way all went to 
O’Brien’s Benefit, which was very full indeed. 
I went to see them out, tho’ None but our 
Family went home with Us. 


Tue. 14th. April. I got up before 6, & at 
Work upon my Job by 7 & was forced to pay 
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9d. for my breakfast which is not quite The 
Thing out of about 3s. 4d. a Day. however 
I contented myself as I am better able to do 
it now that when I had but 2s. 2d. p. Day. 
Farrel calld upon me & I walkd with Him in 
the Park & Green Park, Dives walkd with us, 
he talks of having a Place of 200£ if He can 
get It, as His Unkle is Member of Parlia- 
ment: There are People enough of all Sorts 
& Denominations for Places of all Sorts & 
Denominations. calld upon Farrel in New- 
port Street at 3 & He & I walkd by Miss 
Stanley’s House who, sweet Angel was look- 
ing out at the window, we crossed over to 
her Side of the Way & made a sham enquiry 
for a Person we knew Nothing of, She kept 
looking out off the Window till we got out of 
Sight, we walkd round by His Wife’s & 
passed the bottom of the Street in the 
Square calld Cress Street where I see Her 
still looking out of Window, I then went to 
my Office & went on with my long Job, which 
will take me 12 Sheets Indeed it is very 
fatiguing to write after 10 at Night when one 
has been writing from 9 in the Mg. 


Wed. 15th. finished the Job this Mg. it was 
about 22 sheets (Dr'ways) tho’ I got it in 12. 
Mr. Jenkinson read it over in Mr. Shadwell’s 
Room & it was pretty correct; Mr. Stepney is 
still alive, he says poor Man “ He wants to 
die but can’t”. Woodfall told me he is 
mortifying they fear. 


Thur. 16th. Mr. Wace & Noble & I were 
going to look at Our new Office but meeting 
My Lord Bute coming to the Office we turned 
back, Farrel afterwards calld upon me & I 
went with Him into the Park where Mr. 
Jackson told me that Mr. Jenkinson wanted 
me, & when I went, I found it was to copy 
the long Job I gave him yes’ over again He 
said I might begin upon it as I knew how to 
write it, & could not so well divide yet till 
they get the Copy I made before tho’ I knew 
I should write It all. He said I might do it 
at my Leisure. but I guess what that Leizure 
will be. I walkd round by the Fields to my 
Walk this aftern. & as I had not the Happi- 
ness of seeing her at the Window, I went by 
her Door but She was so cruel to turn her 
lovely Face from the Window as I went by 
then went to my Office where I attend all 
Day & Night too without any Rest now, but 
if is to, it cannot, remain so. walkd with My 
Mor. from the Park Home. 
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Frid. 17th. Find the long Job very heavy 
after having wrote it once before, tho’ I 
write it more cheerfully than I did in my Ld. 
H’s Time, as I think I have a little better 
Prospect now. Mr. Klust does Nothing at 
the Office now since he has been made 
Secretary, indeed he has done Nothing since 
my Lord has been in the Office. Mr. Mil- 
bourne & Mr. Ancell neither are not pleased 
with Mr. Jenkinson’s Mannor of speaking; 
his Talking of inferior People & Office 
Keeper. 


18th. April. Sat. The Duke of Argyle dyd 
suddenly almost last Thursday, after Dinner, 
He was at the Office but 3 or 4 Days before. 
and the Day He died He was at Couts the 
Bankers in the Strand. My Lord came to the 
Office after he had been at Kew with The 
King, as he attends His MaY everywhere, & 
always of a Night to Leicester House, from 
whence we frequently receive Packets. I 
walkd round by the Fields to my Walk, & 
in crossing over Tyburn Road from the 
Square, see her looking out of Window, but 
see no more of her on the Walk nor as I 
passed down the Street back again. I am 
afraid all is not well there with me. Went to 
my Office where Mr. Jenkinson desired I 
would finish my Jobb to Night tho’ he gave 
it me to do at my Leizure, I did finish & 
examine it with Mr. Morin & sent it up to 
Mr. Jenkinson with a Note, to acquaint that 
by working very hard I had finished my long 
Job. & indeed it was a most tiresome One, 22 
Sheets Dratways must be so. 


Sun. 19th. At the French Chapel? at St. 
Jas. this Mg. where 2 very pretty young 
Ladies were, they laughed a good deal, I 
then walkd in the Park with the Beauty of 
St. Jas. Square; in the afternoon as I was 
walking in the Park I was called to by Lady 
Harrington, who said, She thanked me very 
much for the Manner in which I had behaved 
in the Office, & that I had done her much 
Credit, & gave me Joy of my Rise in the 
Office, I told her Ladyship I had done my- 
self the Honor of waiting on Her often, but 
was very sorry not to be permitted to see 
her, She said that was cruel in me for that 
She did not like to see me but when It was in 
Her Power to do something for me, & hated 
not to be able to do what I had asked her 
(which was about the Treasury). Her Lady- 
ship was pleased to add that She should be 
* Adjoining St. James's Place. 
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always glad to see me & to find my Merit 
rewarded. I made my proper Conge & 
retired. I must say, this gracious Reception 
pleased me very much, & as I may have an 
opportunity of waiting on her Ladyship for 
I asked her Leave, & Besides too, for her to 
know I had no ways forfeited her strong 
Recommendation of me to Lord H (Holder- 
ness) of which She had been acquainted by 
Mr. Blair gave me no small Pleasure. In- 
deed I was determined when I met with the 
rude Usage when I was there last never to 
come again, as I told Mrs. Shoveler, I said 
as much, I told her, upon a Presumption I 
had behaved well in the Office, had not for- 
feited her Ldp’s Recommendation in any 
Shape, & at all Events could get a Living. I 
believe my Lady was told of this, & that 
made her so civil, I don’t care by what Means 
it was, as I do but experience it for the 
future; the contrary I would not endorse 
except I was starving but now I must & shall 
try to forget that. I drank with Lord & 
Lady Lindores Lord Newark Mrs & Miss 
Hayes & Miss Lesley & not without being wet 
tho’, my Lord spoke to Gen! Belford about 
_ who said he would recommend Him- 
self. 


Mon. 20th. Walkd in the Park this Mg. with 
Farrel & his Wife, who joked about my walk- 
ing in Soho Square & Rathbone Place Miss 
Kitty Proctor drank Tea with Us & she 
laughed too when Rathbone Place was men- 
tioned, She said She knew a Mrs. Millar 
there, who Miss Collier is acquainted with 
staid at the Office near 4, tho’ there by 9 
for my Lord came to the Office both before 
& after Court, which makes it so late, took a 
Turn in the Park this Evy. 


Tue. 21st. April. Staid till after 4 today, & 
dined with Mr. & Mrs. Wace, He was in a 
bad Humour, first angry with his Family’s 
not going to Dinner, & then with his Mans 
going out in the Mg. to whom He gave 
Warning, went to the Office again at 7, where 
we are always employed now. 


Wed. 22nd. Met Mrs. Farrel on the Parade 
& we walkd in the Park together, & agreed to 
go to Ranelagh to Night as I had got Mr. 
Charlewood’s Tickets, Mr. Weston went out 
of Town this Mg. where He may always con- 
tinue for me Farrel came & drank Tea with 
me, & we took up Lieut. Maccarta at the 
Bedford, & went to Ranelagh, where Mrs. 
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Watson made Tea for me, & Farrel & we 
had some more Tea, I like Their Tea & 
Bread & Butter & generally sup there. There 
was a good deal of Company, Prince Ed? Ld. 
Holderness etc. Mrs. King carried me Home 
in her Coach which was very nice for me. 


(To be continued) 
(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEyY) 


PAUPER APRENTICES FROM 
CAMBERWELL WORKHOUSE, 1795 


MUCH has been written of the cruelty 

that existed in those eighteenth century 
factories that employed pauper children. 
There is no doubt that such cruelty was 
prevalent and that the social conscience of 
that age was stirred: hence the various Acts 
that were passed to try to obviate such 
cruelties. However, certain facts which have 
emerged from a study of the vestry minutes 
of the parish of Camberwell suggest that 
perhaps the accounts of tthe cruelty and 
oppressiveness of the parishes themselves 
to their pauper charges have been 
exaggerated. 

The Camberwell vestry was in no way 
remarkable either for exceptional enlighten- 
ment generally, or for general’ oppressive- 
ness: it comprised a body of ordinary men 
who, on the whole, conscientiously strove 
to run their local government as efficiently 
and humanely as possible, while still keeping 
a weather eye on the expenditure. In fact 
there is no reason to suppose that it differed 
greatly from other contemporary vestries. 

The Mr. Strutt mentioned in the follow- 
ing extract from the vestry minutes of the 
26th. May 1795, was Joseph Strutt, the 
owner of a cotton factory at Rickmans- 
worth, called Batchworth Mills, where 
flock and horsehair stuffing was also 
manufactured. 

“The Committee at the Workhouse on 
Tuesday 19th May 1795 having received the 
Report of the Officers who visited the six 
children belonging to this parish at a Manu- 
factory, at Rickmansworth that they had 
been exceedingly ill-treated. It was Re- 
solved unanimously that Mr. Strutt the 
Master of the Manufactory should be in- 
formed by a letter from Mr. Young (clerk) 
that they would be sent for home within one 
month. 

“Resolved that a list of the Children 
bound Apprentices from this Parish be made 
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out, and that two of the present and two of 
the late Churchwardens shall within one 
month after Whitsunday visit the said 
Children to see that proper care is taken of 
them.” 

The salient features of this extract are: 


(a) The parish officers actually visited the 
factory and reported on the treatment of the 
children there. Thus, in Camberwell at 
least, the parish did not just wash its hands 
of the children once it had got them employ- 
ment in a factory. That this happened 
elsewhere, however, is suggested by many 
writers, such as Dorothy George in 
“England in Transition”, who remarks that 
the parish officers, in their efforts to keep the 
poor rates low, strove to find a master, “ any 
master, so long as he lived in some other 
parish, since where the first forty days of an 
apprenticeship was served, there a settlement 
or right to maintenance under the Poor Law 
would be gained ” (p. 124). 


(b) In consequence of the parish officers’ 
report it was resolved that Strutt should be 
informed that the Children would be with- 
drawn within one month. An Act of 1746-7 
(20 Geo 2 c. 19) had authorised the cancella- 
tion of the indentures of those apprentices 
“whose masters use them ill”, and so in 
Camberwell we have an example of the 
parish exercising its legal right in this 
respect, for the protection of the children, 
and at its own inconvenience. Another Act, 
of 1793 (33 Geo 3 c. 55), had provided for 
the punishment of those masters who ill- 
treated their apprentices, but Camberwell 
does not seem to have contemplated taking 
the matter to court. 


(c) To prevent the ill-treatment of 
Camberwell children in other factories it 
was resolved that a list of these chilldren 
be made out and that they should be visited 
by parish officers. It was not until the Act 
of 1801-2 (42 Geo 3 c. 46) that overseers 
were ordered to keep a register of parish 
apprentices, and so here, perhaps, Camber- 
well was doing more than the mere letter of 
the law demanded. 

According to Mr. G. Cornwall, the local 
history correspondent of Ricksmansworth, 
the parish of Rickmansworth had prohibited 
the employment of their own pauper labour 
by Strutt in his factory in 1786. He quotes 
the following extract from the vestry 
minutes of that year: 


“in future no Governor of the Workhouse 
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is to suffer any person or persons that 
shall be under his care and maintenance 
to be employed at the cotton manufactory 
of Mr. Joseph Strutt.” 
This extract suggests that in Rickmansworth, 
too, the parish officers were humane in their 
treatment of the poor, and were not the 
tyrannic monsters that some writers would 


BOSWELL’S PROJECTED HISTORY 
OF AYRSHIRE 


"THAT a history of Ayrshire, the county in 

which lay the family seat of Auchin- 
leck, was one of the many uncompleted 
works of James Boswell was first made clear 
by the printing of the Private Papers of James 
Boswell from Malahide Castle. In the Jour- 
nal of 1776 there is an entry dated Friday, 
4th October :— 

Blanefield, Mr. McMyne, Knockroon, and 

I walked up to Lochdoon and saw two 

great drains from it worked by powder 

through the hard whin rock, at the ex- 
pence of Craigengillen and the other pro- 
prietors of the ground about it. I must 
have a particular account of this to insert 
in my history of Ayrshire. 
Boswell states in the same entry that he had 
been looking into Craufurd’s History of 
Renfrew,’ which he found ‘“ confusedly 
arranged and ill-expressed.” It is now 
known that he had his county history in mind 
at least ten months earlier than the above 
reference. Among the Boswell Papers at 
Yale are sixteen columns of notes and queries 
by Boswell relating to Lord Hailes’s Annals 
of Scotland Vol. I (1776), together with a 
letter by Hailes dated 18th January, 1776, 
and some five pages of replies by Hailes to 
Boswell’s notes. The letter is somewhat 
irritable in tone and unkindly suggests that 
Boswell could have found many of his an- 
swers in books instead of bothering the 
author. On pp. 6-7 of his notes Boswell 
wrote :—* 

*Vol. 12. p. 53. cf. also Index to the Private 
Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle 
(Oxford, 1937) p. 45. I am indebted to Pro. F. A. 
Pottle for these references. 

*Craufurd or Crawfurd George. (d. 1748) The 
General Description of the Shire of Renfrew first 
appeared in 1710 as part of his Genealogical History 
of the Stewarts 1054-1710 It was published separ- 
ately, with additions, at Paisley in 1788. 

* This material is quoted by kind permission of 
~ Yale Boswell Committee and Wm. Heinemann, 
td. 
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P.176. note.* Is it not strange that the 
Chronicle of Melros should place the battle 
of Largs in 1262 a year before it was 
fought according to Torfaeus. Does this 
not discredit its accuracy. I wish to havea 
Catalogue raisonnee of all the early books 
on Scottish History. Their dates their 
authours so far as can be known—their 
periods distinctly marked—their authenti- 
city—their characters in every respect. A 
Table of the Materials of our History 
wherever extant would be valuable. How 
might the truth of the particulars of the 
battle of Largs be investigated?’ I 
should wish to do it as I meditate a History 
of Ayrshire.® 


In view of the lack of other known references 
to this work in Boswell’s papers, one would 
be tempted to assume that Boswell never pro- 
ceeded any further than meditation as far as 
the history of Ayrshire was concerned. 
There are hints, however, in a correspon- 
dence between two prominent antiquaries, 
now little read, that Boswell carried the work 
a stage further.” Richard Gough had sent 
the Scottish portions of his British Topo- 
graphy to George Paton, the Edinburgh anti- 
quary, for revision and comment before the 
revised work appeared in 1780. When he 
undertook an expanded edition of the Eng- 
lish translation of Camden’s Britannia he 
was again anxious to consult the best Scot- 
tish authorities, particularly Paton himself 
and Lord Hailes.* He seemed less anxious 


“The page-reference is to Annals of Scotland 
from the Accession of Malcolm III surnamed Can- 
more to the Accession of Robert I. 

* Hailes has scribbled a hasty note in the margin 
of this entry suggesting that Boswell could acquire 
the necessary knowledge ‘‘ in Torfeus & by examin- 
ing ye field of Battle.” In the five pages of notes, 
more carefully transcribed, which Hailes sent to 
Boswell along with the latter’s own material, there 
is a much fuller note to the same effect. 

‘The history of Ayrshire has been covered in the 
two following works. Paterson J. History of the 
County of Ayr, with a genealogical account of the 
Families of Ayrshire (Ayr, 1847); Shaw J. E. Ayr- 
shire, 1745-1950. A Social and Industrial History 
of the County (Edinburgh, 1953). 

"Both the Paton-Gough and the Gough-Paton 
letters are preserved amongst the Paton letters in 
the National Library of Scotland. I am indebted 
to R. P. Doig, Esq., St. Andrews, for pointing out 
the Boswell references and providing me with a 
transcript of the ‘passage quoted. 

*Gough to Paton. Oct. 22 1786. “After you 
have got the whole revised and corrected by the 
best judges (among whom I rank Ld Hailes fore- 
most if he will condescend to undertake the task) 
the whole may be returned in a single parcel to 
Mr. Nichols.” 
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to consult another authority whom Paton 
suggested. Paton wrote on 14th October 
1786:— 


I am apt to believe that you will receive 
much information from James Boswell 
Esqr of Auchenleck now settled in Lon- 
don relative to the shire of Air, Cuning- 
ham &c. with most of the Western Coun- 
ties, where he has & forefathers resided & 
I have been assured, that he has made great 
Collections relative to the first of these, for 
an intended purpose of exhibiting a Topo- 
graphical &c. Account of it. 
Paton wrote again to the same effect in 
December and also in January 1787, saying 
on the last occasion, “ Frequently have I 
written to you, that application should be 
made to James Boswell Esqr of Auchleck.” 
I know of no evidence that Gough took 
Paton’s advice, nor is Paton’s source of in- 
formation concerning Boswell’s ‘ great col- 
lections’ known. One would suspect that 
their mutual friend and correspondent, Lord 
Hailes, who had been told of the work ten 
years before, was responsible. Examination 
of the Hailes-Paton letters’ now extant re- 
veals no mention of the collections. Hailes 
and Paton, however, both met and corre- 
sponded in Edinburgh, and the information 
may have been conveyed orally. 


R. H. CARNEE. 
Bedford College, 
London. 
* The Hailes-Paton letters are in Vol. I of the 
Paton Correspondence. National Library MSS. 
29.5.8. 


29. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN CHARLES 
BROOKE 


BRIEF reference to a small group of papers 

of John Charles Brooke (1748-1794), 
Somerset Herald, was made in Notes and 
Queries, cxcix. 481, but as the bulk of his 
collection is at the College of Arms,> a com- 
plete list of the items in the West Sussex 
Record Office may be of service to scholars. 
As mentioned at the reference quoted, this 


a Details of his career and unfortunate death will 
be found in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and in M. Noble, A History of the College of 
Arms (1805), pp. 428-434. 

b A. R. Wagner, The Records and Collections of 
the College of Arms (1952), pp. 11, 43. Another 
small group of Brooke’s papers is in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 21184). See also R. Gough, 
British Topography, ii, pp. 397, 401, 402. 
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miscellaneous group of Brooke’s papers* and 
correspondence formed part of the collection 
of the late John Comber of Ashenhurst, 
Guildford, who died in 1930. All the papers 
listed below have been repaired, bound into 
one volume, and assigned the catalogue 
mark, W.S.R.O.Add.MS523/ 1-66. Informa- 
tion concerning any other stray papers 
of Brooke will be welcome. 

1. Pedigree of Brooke of Woodhouses. 
Five generations. In the handwriting of 
J. C. Brooke who says in a note that ‘ much 
information concerning the latter part of this 
pedigree was rec’ by me in London 4" Sep* 
1779, from Anne widow of John Brooke of 
Wakefield, & wife of Mt John Bedford.’ 

2. Pedigree of Brooke of Bond. In the 
handwriting of J.C. Brooke, showing descent 
in six generations from William Brooke of 
Dodworth, d.1672. 

3. Letter from W{illiam] Blackburne [14 
June 1776] written from Miss Thomas's, 
King Street, Golden Square, to J. C. Brooke. 
Sending extracts from parish registers of 
Richmond, co. Yorks., relating to the 
Brooke family, 1709-1739. 

4. Extracts from family Bibles relating to 
the Brookes of Woodhouses and Fieldhead,' 
1719-1776. Attested by J. C. Brooke, Som', 
and with note concerning the marriage of 
Richard Fenton of Banktop in Worsborough, 
co. Yorks., and Anne Brooke [see nos. 12, 
13]. Draft pedigree of the Gates family. 
Second page mutilated. 

5. Copy of the first 9 entries in the preced- 
ing item. Attested by J. C. Brooke, Somt. 

6. Letter from [Rev] J[ohn] Brooke, 
written from Fieldhead, 18 June 1705, to his 
nephew the Rev. [John] Brooke of Usburn 
[recte Ouseburn, co. York.] On family mat- 
ters; includes ‘ My Service to Mr. Comber ’. 

7. Letter from [Rev.] J{ohn] Brook, 
undated, to his nephew the Rev. [John] 
Brook, rector of Richmond, co. York. 
Remains of armorial seal. Mainly about a 
lease and estate matters; enquiry about Dr. 
William Nicholls’ Comment on the Book of 
Common Prayer [his chief work, published 


c Add. MS. 523/61 is a ‘stray’ as it continues 
up to 1815 which was after Brooke’s death. Add. 
MS. 523/61-66 are 19th century or later papers 
which had been kept by Mr. John Comber with 
Brooke’s collection. ; 

* John Charles Brooke, second son of William 
Brooke, M.D., and Alice, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of William Mawhood of Doncaster was born 
at Fieldhead in the parish of Silkstone, near Shef- 
field, in 1748. 
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in 1710, see D.N.B.]. A reference to Dr, 
Comber. 

8. Letter from the Rev. J. Brook, dated 
from Fieldhead, 26 Aug. 1725, to his nephew, 
the Rev. J. Brooke of Richmond. Concern- 
ing the affairs of Brooke of Richmond’s son 
who wants to read mathematics at College 
‘before he understands Logick & Philo- 
sophy ’ and warning him ‘ to treat his kindest 
Visiters with such things as the Coll’ Buttery 
affords, & not with Wine or Tea.’ Refers to 
proposed gallery in Silkstone church. 

9. Letter from W[illiam] Brooke, written 
from Cambridge, 22 Feb. 1728/9, to his 
father, the Rev. M’. Brook at Richmond. 
Family matters; references to the smallpox 
and ague. 

10. Letter to Master J.C. Brooke at Wake- 
field, 25 Nov. 1761, written by his brother, 
William Brooke, from Barnsley. Sending 
verses ‘To Queen Elizabeth, In Com- 
memoration of her Establishing & Endowing 
a Free School at Wakefield... .’ [By a Student 
there in 1761, deleted]. 

11. Letter from William Brooke, dated 
from Fieldhead, 12 Nov. 1775 [to J. C. 
Brooke]. Relating to ‘young Ricard’s 
Cause’ which Dr. Comber informs the writer 
will be determined this term. With a post- 
script from J. C. Brooke’s sister, advising him 
that she is sending a small ham and ‘4 
mince pyes’. 

12. Letter from his aunt, A[nne] Fenton, 
dated from B.top [Banktop in Worsborough]. 
26 July 1778 to John C. Brooke Esq’., 
Heralds Office. Concerning her husband’s 
health and the efficacy of ‘ Viper Broth’ 
made from dried vipers.” 

13. Letter from Ric. Fenton, dated from 
Banktop in Worsborough, 29 January 1783, 
presumably to William Brooke, brother of 
J.C. Brooke. Suggesting that Wm. Brooke 
applies, through his brother, to Lord Surrey, 
for the office of Clerk to the General Militia 
meetings held at Wakefield. 

14. Letter from ‘Cozen’ William Maw- 
hood, dated from West Smithfd, 6 June 1784, 
to J.C. Brooke. Taking leave before visiting 
St. Omer, Douay, Lille and Bruges. Men- 
tions Wm. Mawhood, jun., as having ‘ a Com- 
pany in the 57 Regt through the Interest of 
our good friend Brook Watson Esq°.’ 

15. Letter from his sister, M. Brooke, dated 


2See F. W. Steer, “Take a Couple of Fat 
Vipers,” in The Lancet, vol. 267 (1954), p. 1324, 
and later contributions to the same journal by 
interested readers. 
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from Banktop in Worsborough, co. York, 9 
March 1786, to John Charles Brooke Esq’., 
Heralds College, London. Concerning finan- 
cial matters; a subscription to the continua- 
tion of Collins’ Peerage; family matters with 
mention of the Briscoes. 

16. Letter from his sister, J. Brisco, dated 
[from Wakefield] 13 July 1779, to John 
Charles Brooke Esq’, Heralds College, Lon- 
don.’ Giving thanks for loan of Dugdale’s 
Baronage and for her brother’s interest in 
financial affairs; family news. 

17. Letter. William Taylor of Orton to John 
Brisco Esq., 64 Wimpole St., London, 7 May 
1782. Refers to comparatively negative 
result of search in Orton parish registers, but 
sends copies of 9 entries relating to Brisco 
family, 1675-1701. 

18. Letter. Nicholas Robinson of Thursby 
to John Brisco Esq. at Wimpole St., 7 May, 
1782. Sending 30 entries from Thursby 
parish registers relating to Brisco family, 
1656-1771. 

19. Letter. John Brisco to J. C. Brooke, 
8 [? recte 7] May 1782. Pressing Brooke for 
the pedigree. ‘Pray make it as full as you 
can, & as far back as you possibly can trace 
it.’ 

20. Letter. John Brisco to J. C. Brooke, 8 
May 1782. Written in third person asking 
him to insert in the pedigree the marriage of 
Isold Brisco with a daughter of Sir John 
Crofton‘ in the reign of Richard II. 

21. Letter. Sir John Brisco to Mr. Brooke 
at Heralds College, 17 June, 1782. Asking 
for return of his pedigree and the MS. of the 
Hylton family, and saying that he will leave 
Brooke’s fees with a servant. On same sheet 
is a copy of Brooke’s reply, in which he says 
that he cannot complete the work in the time 
allowed. 

22. Letter. Sir John Brisco to J. C. Brooke, 
undated. Thanking Mr. Brooke for con- 
gratulations on Brisco being made a Baronet.* 
On reverse of sheet, copy of letter by Brooke, 
31 Dec. 1782, enclosing pedigree to show 
Brisco’s claim to the Barony of Hilton‘ ‘ but 
upon a minute survey ... he fears there are 

* The relationship to Sir John Brisco (see Nos. 
17-28) has not been established. 

“Isold Brisco married Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Sir John Crofton of Crofton (see Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage). 

* Sir John Brisco created a baronet, 4 June, 1782. 

*Based presumably, on the fact that Sir John 
Brisco’s father, the Rev. John Brisco. married 
Catherine, one of the sisters of John Hilton, ‘de 
jure, according to modern doctrine, Lord Hilton.’ 
See G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vol. vii (1929), p. 35. 
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some data in it w will not bear a legal in- 
vestigation.’ Brooke suggests that Brisco 
finds what is the probability of success in his 
claim before incurring further expense in 
research, and goes on to say that the pedigree 
cannot be dicover’d [sic] to be in the least 
defficient but by a nice genealogic eye.’ 

23. Letter. Sir John Brisco to J. C. Brooke, 
January 10th [1783]. Asking for return of 
papers as in letter 21 and referring to the 
antiquity of the Hilton family. On reverse 
of sheet, copy of letter from Brooke sent to 
Sir John Brisco, Crofton Place, Carlisle, 
dated 13 Oct. 1783, advising him that Mr. 
Jolliffe has had people searching Durham 
records in order to give evidence in the House 
of Lords concerning the Barony of Hilton 
‘which his Lady intends to claim.’ Also 
refers to Brisco’s pedigree having been 
found and now being with Lord Fitzwilliam. 

24. Letter from Sir John Brisco to J. C. 
Brooke, written from Crofton Place, 24 Oct. 
[1783]. Thanking Brooke for information 
on the Hilton barony. ‘ You may be assured’, 
writes Brisco, ‘I shall not fail to take every 
necessary step, & make all the Interest I can 
to have a preference given me. As the 
Ministry now is, & Mr. J—— as it were one 
of them, by being one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, I allow it is much against me.’ 
Reference to Chancery Suit which Brisco’s 
father had with the late Sir Richard Hilton,* 
father of Mrs. Jolliffe. 

25. Note of children of Mrs. Cliffe and 
Mrs. Graham, 1759-1780, addressed to John 
Brisco Esq’, 64 Wimpole St. 

26. Fragment of undated letter to Sir John 
Brisco, giving brief genealogical information 
on his family. 

27. Further genealogical information on 
the Brisco family; reference to seal impres- 
sions. 

28. Notes of births and baptisms of five 
members of the Brisco family, 1777-1781. 

29. Copy of Inquisition post mortem of 
Thomas Hilton,® 28 July, 42 Eliz. 1. 

30. Letter from Mrs. Macaulay, written 


7 The Barony of Hylton of Hylton and Peters- 
field was not created until 1866, when William 
George Hylton Jolliffe was enobled. Anne Hilton 
(one of the sisters of Catherine Brisco) was great- 
great-grandmother of the Ist Baron Hylton. See 
G.E.C., loc. cit. 

*Sir Richard Hylton, bart., of Hayton Castle, 
Cumberland, whose daughter and heir, Eleanor, 
— William Jolliffe, M.P. for Petersfield, in 
1769. 
= G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vol. vii (1929), 
p. 33. 
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from St. James's Place, 22 Nov. 1762, to the 
Rev. Dr. Birch, Norfolk Street. In third 
person thanking Birch for the loan of [Sir 
William] Sanderson’s life of Mary Queen of 
Scots and James I, and begging the loan of 
‘The Kings cabinet broke open.’ Brooke 
has endorsed this letter to the effect that it is 
‘from the celebrated Mrs. Catherine 
McAuley, Authoress of an History of Eng- 
land, to the Rev’ D' Birch, Trustee of the 
British Museum &c’. For details of Mrs. 
Macaulay (afterwards Catharine Macaulay 
Graham), 1731-1791, and Dr. Thomas Birch, 
1705-1766, see Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 

31. Letter from J.C. Brooke, R:C: [Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant], dated from Herald’s 
College, London, 13th Oct. 1777, to John 
Howell, Esq’, of Pricknash-Park near Glou- 
cester. With remains of Brooke's armorial 
seal. Concerning Howell’s pedigree and his 
descent from Griffith John of Glangwen- 
drath. Drawing of the quartered arms of 
Howell. 

32. Letter from [Thomas (Barrett- 
Lennard)| Lord Dacre,’® written from Bel- 
house [in Aveley, co. Essex] 5 Dec. 1784, to 
J. C. Brooke. Acknowledging information 
on Dacre family and their tombs in Dacre 
and other churches. Reference to stone 
figures in Dacre churchyard and drawings 
of them and of Dacre Castle by Capt. Gilpin. 
Mentions Sampson Lennard, Bluemantle 
Pursuivant (d. 1633) and his marriage with a 
daughter of Henry Creswell of Odiham, co. 
Hants. 

33. Letter from Lord Dacre, written from 
Bruton Street, London, 25 Feb. 1784, to J.C. 
Brooke. In third person thanking Brooke 
for the pedigree of the Rushe family and for 
information on the Bowet family." 

34. Letter from the Earl of Leicester [after- 
wards 2nd Marquess Townshend], dated 
from Portland Place, 4 Jan. 1785, to J. C. 
Brooke, Esq., Somerset. Inviting Brooke to 
dinner. 

35. Letter from the Earl of Surrey,'* dated 
from ‘ Homlacy’, 18 June, 1785, to J.C.B. 


*°See Thomas Barrett-Lennard, An Account of 
the Families of Lennard and Barrett (1908). 

* See references to these families in T. Barrett- 
Lennard, op. cit. 

* Afterwards (1786) 11th Duke of Norfolk who 
married, as his second wife in 1771, Frances, 
daughter and sole heir of Charles Fitzroy Scuda- 
more of Holme Lacy, co. Hereford. As the Duke 
did not die until 1815, the remainder of the corre- 
spondence mentioned below refers to him. 
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Esq’.’ Returning a warrant for arms, and 
asking for information as to ‘ what may have 
passed with Lord Howard relative to Elling- 
ham’. 

36. Letter from Jno: C: Brooke, Somt, 
written from Herald’s College, 4th July 1787 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Concerning war- 
rants for Grants of Arms; soliciting a 
Commission in his Grace’s battalion and 
sporting rights in the Manor of * Darking’ 
for friends; news of creation of a peer (‘it 
is supposed to be Sir Edward Asiley ’); forth- 
coming marriages; absence of augmentation 
granted to the Howards after the Battle of 
Flodden on the arms of Lord Northamp- 
ton. Brooke says ‘ pursuing the idea, I find 
all the Howards omitted it in the Reign of 
Jas I, which was probably done in Compt 
to that Prince, who might not like to see his 
national Insignia so degraded ’.’* 

37. Letter from Jno. C. Brooke, Somerset, 
dated from Herald's College, 29th July 1789, 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Enclosing warrants 
which include one for Sir Sampson Gideon 
to take the surname and arms of Eardley. 
‘It is said,’ writes Brooke, ‘ some Irish peers 
will shortly be created, & that S'S: Gideon 
will be one, who thus gets quit of his Israe- 
litish Name previous to passing his Patent’. 
Attached is a drawing of the seal of William 
Lord Lovell. 

38. Letter from the Duke of Norfolk. 
Addressed: ‘Carlisle September twenty 
ninth 1789, Lieutenant Brookes, W. R. Militia 
Doncaster. [Poor impression of armorial 
seal]. Asking what officers are now with the 
Regiment, and ‘ whether there [are] any per- 
formers on the theatre except what come 
from York’. On same sheet is Brooke's 
reply dated 3 Oct. giving the information 
required and enclosing a warrant for a Con- 
firmation of Arms to Commissioner 
Laforey.* Also copy of a letter dated 6 
Oct. sending further warrants. Mentions a 
court-martial on one of the officers in the 
Camp. 

30° Letter from the Duke of Norfolk, 
dated 11 August 1792. Wishing the recipient 
a pleasant tour in Scotland and recommend- 
ing ‘a free use of your pen & memorandum 
book.’ Request to enquire about, and to 
purchase, a stag from £5 to £16 for the Grey- 
stoke herd. 


'’ Brooke had made a special study of the 
Howard igree. 

% Sir i ken. Ist bart. (17292-1796); see 
D.N.B. 
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40. Letter from Edward Gibbon** dated 
from Downing Street, 17 June 1788 to — 
Brooke Esq’ S. H. Herald’s College. Con- 
cerning Gibbon’s descent and his family’s 
relationship with John Gibbon (1629-1718), 
Bluemantle Pursuivant (see D.N.B.). Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794), author of Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, was the friend of 
John Baker Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield, 
the statesman. On the same sheet is 
Brooke’s reply dated 19 June 1788. 

41. Letter from Edward Gibbon, dated 
from Downing Street, 27 June 1788, to J. C. 
Brook. Continuation of genealogical 
research which is the subject of the previous 
letter. 

42. Pedigree of the family of Comber of 
East Newton, co. Yorks. 4 pp. with drawings 
or arms of ‘ the different families that have 
match’d with the Combers’, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of Thomas Comber (1645- 
1699), Dean of Durham (see D.N.B.). 

43. Proposed epitaph, for the Rev. William 
Comber, M.A., vicar of Kirby Moorside, co. 
Yorks., who died 24 March 1810. 

44. Part of a MS. sermon or address on the 
occasion of ‘the happy Arrival of his 
Majesty King William the Third.’ Endorsed 
‘Dean Comber ’, and undoubtedly by him. 

45. Verses by Dr. Thomas Comber on the 
discontent of the nation with the King and 
government. 185 lines of verse written be- 
fore 1688. 

46. Proposed ‘ memorial’ to the House of 
Lords asking for certain steps to be taken to 
ensure the security and defence of England’s 
laws and constitution. In the handwriting 
of Dr. Thomas Comber, c.1688. 

47. ‘ The Citizens of London's Advice pre- 
sented to their Burgesses, Viz. S' Robert 
Clayton,’* S* William Ashurst, S' Thomas 
Abney,'’ Gilbert Heathcot Esqrs,'* att their 
election Nov 28, 1701.’ In the handwriting 
of Dr. Thomas Comber. 

48. Letter from ‘ Your H: moste humble 
Servant & moste observant Chaplain T:C:’. 
As the letter refers to his books on the offices 
of the church and to ‘ your most excellent 
Sister the Pr: of O: ’, it is almost certainly 
from the pen of Dr. Thomas Comber (1645- 
1699), Dean of Durham, who wrote treatises 


“* See F. W. Steer, ‘Correspondence of Edward 
Gibbon and John Charles Brooke,’ in Notes & 
Queries, vol. cxcix, pp. 480-482. 

** 1629-1707 ; see D.N.B. 
** 1640-1722 ; see D.N.B. 
** 16512-1733 ; knighted 1702; see D.N.B. 
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expository of the liturgy, and pamphlets in 
favour of William III. 

49. Pedigree of the family of Gough ‘ of 
the Marsh Salop’. In the handwriting of 
J. C. Brooke. Seventeen generations deriv- 
ing from Griffith ap Bely, Lord of Guilsfield, 
with pedigree of four generations of Gough 
of Bridgenorth and Birmingham, and notes 
of arms. 

50. Continuation of the pedigree of the 
Goughs of Marsh in Salop. Also written by 
Brooke: four generations deriving from 
Roger Gough who was living in 1665. 

5t. Copy of Will of William Gough of Col- 
chester, co. Essex, upholsterer, 3 May 1766, 
and proved in P.C.C. 30 June 1766. 

52. Copies of letters from Edward North, 
chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Southwell. Con- 
cerning the proposed sale of plate, with 
special reference to a chalice and gold cross 
set with jewels. 

53. Copy of letter from Edward North ‘ To 
my Lovinge frends the Prebendaries of Suth- 
well.” Ordering them ‘to send unto hys 
hieghnes the aulter table of Sylver & gilte 
whiche Remaynyth in yo® churche havinge 
the pictures of our Ladie and other sayntes 
in the same’, with an inventory of plate and 
other jewels given unto ‘ yo" colledge by the 
Kinges hieghnes at the tyme of the erection 
of the same’. 

54. A transcript, 18th cent., of the proceed- 
ings when Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London,”” was suspended from episcopal 
functions for refusing to inhibit John Sharp 
at the King’s order, 1686. 

55. ‘A prayer cheifly for y® Assistance of 
God's grace in order to the leading an Holy 
Life’. Three foolscap pages in a 17th cen- 
tury hand; the last page torn away at the 
bottom. 

56. ‘ Copies of Two Papers written by the 
late King Charles the 24 of Blessed memory.’ 
Two long prayers being copies of papers 
found by James II after his brother’s death. 

57. A long prayer written in a 17th cen- 
tury hand. Undoubtedly by Dr. Thomas 
Comber. 

58. Copy of a letter from Sir Henry Sid- 
ney" to his son, Sir Philip Sidney,”? contain- 
ing rules for his conduct in life. 


® 14962-1564; created Baron North, 1554; see 
D.N.B. 

2° 1632-1713: see D.N.B. for details of his career 
and that of John Sharp, 1645-1714. 

** 1529-1586; see D.N.B. 

#2 1554-1586; see D.N.B. 
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59. Note concerning William Watson’s*® 
Ten Quodlibeticall Questions concerning 
Religion and State. 

60. Letter, undated, from Mr. Currer of 
Lincoln’s Inn to J. C. Brooke at Mr. ? 
Lohnes, Shire Lane. Sealed with a crest. 
Asking him to change the date of an 
appointment; on reverse, notes by Brooke 
about the Hawkesworth family. 

61. Printed pedigree of Smyth, of Heath in 
the Parish of Warmfield, and of Holbeck in 
the Parish of Leeds. Reciting descent from 
Richard Smyth, who died 1656; in seven 
generations, up to 1815. 

62. Pedigree of Rich of Daw-walls in Caw- 
thorne, co. Yorks. Reciting descent of four 
generations from Jonas Rich, c.1675. 

63. Pedigree of de Newton. Reciting brief 
descent from Sir John de Newton, Lord of 
East Newton, co. Yorks, c.1240. 

64-5. Pedigree of Thornton. Reciting 
descent from William Thornton, of Thorn- 
ton, co. Yorks, c.1250, to 1721. 

66. Transcripts of Inquisitions post mortem 
of various members of the Brooke family, 


1604-1638. FRANCIS W. STEER 
*8 15592-1603 ; see D.N.B. 


WILLIAM LARKINS OF BENGAL 
(1755-1800) 
V.—Westminster Hall 


ON the 9th April 1794 William Larkins 
was Called to the bar in Westminster Hall 
and sworn a witness for the prosecution. It 
was the one hundred and twenty-third day of 
the trial of Warren Hastings. But more than 
five years had passed since that February 
morning when, with Grenadiers and cavalry 
keeping the streets, the robed Peers had been 
marshalled by the heralds under Garter 
King of Arms for the opening of the trial 
before the High Court of Parliament. 

The passage of years had dimmed the 
memory of the moving eloquence of Edmund 
Burke’s opening speech. His oration had 
lasted four days and had reduced the ladies 
in the galleries, “ perhaps not unwilling to 
display their taste and sensibility”, to a 
state of uncontrollable emotion. According 
to Macaulay, whose description of that 
remarkable scene in the great hall of William 
Rufus was less unreliable than his 
portrayal of the prisoner, “ handkerchiefs 
were pulled out; smelling bottles were 
handed round; hysterical sobs and screams 
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were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried 
out in a fit.” 

Burke’s peroration was calculated to wring 
the last sob out of the exhausted emotions 
of his hearers: “I charge Warren Hastings, 
in the name of the Commons here assembled, 
with high crimes and misdemeanours! [| 
charge him with fraud, abuse, treachery and 
robbery! I charge him with cruelties unheard 
of, and devastations almost without name. 

And now I address myself to this 
assembly, with the most perfect reliance on 
the justice of this High Court. Amongst you 
I see a venerable and religious band... . 
Amongst you I see the judges of England, 
the deliverers of law founded on equal 
justice. . . . Amongst you I descry an illus- 
trious and virtuous train of nobles, whose 
forefathers have fought and died for the 
constitution . . . assembled to guard that 
constitution which they have received. From 
them what must the violator of all forms 
and constitutions deserve? With one voice 
they will encourage this impeachment which 
I here solemnly maintain.” 

““T impeach, therefore, Warren Hastings, 
in the name of our holy religion, which he 
has disgraced! I impeach him in the name 
of the English constitution which he has 
violated and broken! I impeach him in the 
name of Indian millions whom he has sacri- 
ficed to injustice! I impeach him in the 
name, and in the best rights, of human 
nature which he has stabbed to the heart! 
And I conjure this high and sacred court to 
let not these pleadings be heard in vain! ” 

With that he collapsed with cramp in the 
stomach but to be gratifyingly succoured by 
Lord Derby who, at a nod from the Lord 
Chancellor and another from the Prince of 
Wales, had gone to his rescue. 

Associated with Burke as joint-Managers 
of the impeachment by the Commons were 
names no less illustrious—Charles James 
Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Charles 
Grey with the Reform Bill yet to win him 
fame. With such an array of brilliant advo- 
cates, who for years had been denouncing 
the prisoner with the utmost venom, both in 
the Commons and in the exalted circles in 
which they moved, it is small wonder that a 
great part of England did not doubt that 
the small frail man standing in the dock was 
the criminal monster they represented him to 


be. 
The peoples of India had been horror- 
struck at the news that their dearly loved 
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Governor-General was, on the impeachment 
of the Commons, to be tried for his life by 
the Lords. It was easy for the Managers to 
dismiss their protests as too remote to be 
heeded, and to discredit them as having been 
wrung from victims under duress. Of more 
account was the inability of those who knew 
the prisoner personally to believe him cap- 
able of the crimes charged against him. 
Amongst these were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Fanny Burney and James Bos- 
well, names scarcely less illustrious than those 
of the brilliant Managers of the impeachment 
but not ones to carry great weight in the poli- 
tical field where it had had its birth, and 
where its issue was being determined. 
Amongst the hundreds who thronged the hall 
at the opening of the trial many a waverer 
was won over to the prosecution by the 
dazzling oratory of Burke, Fox, Sheridan 
and Grey. The weight of opinion arrayed 
against the prisoner and his competent but 
less spectacular counsel was _ indeed 
formidable. 

But the tempo could not long be sus- 
tained. The brilliance of the oratory grew 
less impressive as time went on and as wit- 
ness after witness called by the prosecution 
insisted, so unaccountably, on testifying for 
the defence once he found himself in court. 
As the trial pursued its languid course it 
became increasingly apparent that the 
unstemmed floods of oratory and intermin- 
able cross-examinations of witnesses were 
unlikely to secure a conviction. 

Meanwhile the ultimate ruin of the weary 
prisoner in the dock grew more certain. As 
we have seen, instead of being the man of 
untold wealth which the prosecution, with 
endless iteration, insisted him to be, he had 
never been, by current standards, a man of 
more than moderate means and already these 
had been half spent through his own 
improvidence. It was not till the fourth year 
of the trial that the case for the prosecution 
was closed and the time came for the prisoner 
to speak in his own defence. Weighed down 
by the fear of more years of anguish and 
beggary at the end of them, Warren Hastings 
was prepared, in order to secure a speedy 
judgment, to waive his right to be heard. 
Dissuaded by his counsel from this course he 
made a quiet and telling speech the simpli- 
city of which afforded an agreeable contrast 
to the flowery extravagance of Burke and 
Sheridan. 

By the fifth year Burke alone among the 
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Managers seemed to have lost in neither 
oratory nor confidence. The rest had lost 
in both, and in interest as well. The Peers 
were not less weary and bored than the 
prisoner by the endless speeches and cross- 
examinations. On occasions the Court was 
so ill-attended that a sitting was scarcely 
possible. The days when seats sold at £50 
apiece and when peeresses queued in the 
street for the doors to open were long passed. 
The certainty of an acquittal had become 
apparent to all but the indomitable Burke. 

Nevertheless, on that 9th April the 
trial in Westminster Hall was better attended 
than for long past. It was three years since 
so many Peers had attended a sitting of the 
court. But the presence of William Larkins 
was not the cause of the renewed interest. 
The unusually large gathering of Lords and 
Commons had come to hear the evidence of 
Lord Cornwallis who, like his Accountant- 
General, had only recently returned from 
the East. It was rightly felt that no one was 
so well qualified to assess the merits of Hast- 
ings’s administration as the man who had 
succeeded him. His arrival had also revived 
the hopes of the Managers who were still 
convinced of the righteousness of their cause. 
Cornwallis’s evidence was brief and entirely 
favourable to the prisoner. There were, 
however, circumstances to encourage ex- 
pectations in the Managers that they might 
fare better with Larkins, the man who, they 
declared, was “of acknowledged integrity, 
high in the confidence of Lord Cornwallis, 
and in great esteem with the Directors and 
the Board of Control.” 

In the course of the trial Hastings had 
frequently expressed his regret that William 
Larkins, the close personal friend to whom 
he had entrusted all his private business 
affairs, was in India and unable to give 
evidence. The case for the defence having 
been declared closed, Hastings was only able 
to call more witnesses as a special indulgence 
conceded by the Managers. This indulgence, 
granted for Cornwallis, had been extended to 
include Larkins. To the amazement of the 
Managers the defence decided not to call 
him. There is little doubt that the reason 
was the prisoner’s anxiety to end the trial as 
quickly as possible. Cornwallis’s evidence 
had made acquittal doubly certain so there 
was no need to call a witness who inevitably 
would be cross-examined by Burke and his 
friends for days on end. 


‘Grier p. 254. 
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The Managers, convinced that the surpris- 
ing decision of the defence was dictated by 
fear of the damaging evidence Larkins would 
give, were jubilant. They declared in court 
that if Larkins was called “ such a scene of 
fraud, deception and iniquity” would be 
disclosed that the prisoner would “ wish for 
mountains to cover him”. Therefore they 


would call him themselves. Edward Law, 


later to become Lord Ellenborough, the lead- 
ing counsel for Hastings, replied with great 
dignity that “ his client was not accountable 
to anyone for the motives which induced him 
to call or not any particular witness.’ 

When Larkins went into the box Burke’s 
attempt to cross-examine him on charges 
which had been closed years before provoked 
a protest from Hastings’s counsel. Burke 
denied that “the Managers were bound in 
this instance by the common rules of evi- 
dence. They could not pump dry the ocean, 
which till now had separated them from Mr. 
Larkins; they must be at liberty, therefore, 
to call for his testimony at large in any stage 
of the trial.”* The prisoner, declared Burke, 
“had admitted the receipt of immense sums; 
and he had vindicated himself by saying that 
he had always communicated the circum- 
stances to Mr. Larkins, whose probity and 
whose honour were at that time stated to be 
beyond all price. He had been specially 
charged with bribery, sharping, swindling, 
and to these charges he had only replied, that 
if Mr. Larkins were present, he could vin- 
dicate him from these calumnies. Mr. Lar- 
kins was now present. The Managers wished 
to sift the matter to the bottom, and to give 
him the advantage of the testimony which 
he had so long desired. But instead of wish- 
ing to clear his fame, the prisoner, when the 
means, according to his own statement, were 
at hand, called for protection against this 
decisive testimony, and sought a shelter, not 
in his own innocence, but in a technical rule 
of evidence. The Managers were ready to 
prove the charges of corruption by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Larkins. It was for their Lord- 
ships to decide whether that evidence should 
be admitted.”* Their Lordships decided that 
it should not. 

On the second day of Larkins’s cross- 
examination he was questioned by Burke 
“on a variety of points respecting sums of 
money alleged to be taken by Mr. Hastings; 


2 Debrett The History of the Trial Part VII p. 83. 
* Tbid. p. 97. 
‘Tbid. p. 98. 
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about bonds of 1782; Mr. Hastings’s private 
accounts, and his public accounts; the jewels 
given to Mrs. Wheeler; the account of money 
taken, from whom taken, and how applied. 
To all which Mr. Larkins answered with 
great composure and much firmness, that he 
either did not know, did not recollect, or that 
the questions were already answered by the 
facts in the public accounts. He swore that 
Mr. Hastings never gave him any private 
directions respecting any improper appli- 
cation or receipt of money, and seemed much 
hurt that Mr. Burke should suppose him to 
be so base and treacherous an individual, as 
to have taken copies of any man’s private 
accounts who reposed a confidence in him.’* 

Further questions by Burke provoked an 
altercation between him and counsel for the 
defence which so exasperated Warren Hast- 
ings that he rose and “ conjured their Lord- 
ships to consider the stage of the trial, and 
the season of the year. He had been much 
alarmed on this day by a report which it 
would be improper in him to state to their 
Lordships (meaning the report of an early 
prorogation). He therefore did earnestly 
pray their Lordships to take some steps to 
satisfy him that his trial was to close, and 
that judgment would be given in this the 
seventh year of it. His future conduct would 
be regulated by what their Lordships should 
say. He meant no disrespect to them, but 
human patience could not sustain this eternal 
trial. By the delays of this day he saw what 
he was to expect, and therefore he most 
earnestly prayed their Lordships to give him 
some assurance that his trial would be 
finished in this year.”* At the next sitting, 
two days later, Hastings again appealed to 
the Court “to get this eternal trial to an 
end.” 

A few days later Larkins was cross- 
examined about bonds for three and a half 
lacs of rupees which the Managers alleged 
Hastings had improperly appropriated to 
himself. His evidence was most unhelpful 
to the prosecution. He was certain that the 
bonds had never been entered in the books 
as Hastings’s private property and he cer- 
tainly had never received any interest on the 
money. A large deposit received from Chait 
Singh stood in the Company’s books as 
Hastings’s money but it was employed in the 
Company’s service and he had never touched 
a rupee of it. So punctilious had Hastings 


* Ibid. p. 99. 
* Ibid. p. 99. 
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been that although the bonds and the deposit 
“ appeared apparently to belong to Mr. Hast- 
ings, he was under the necessity of borrowing 
money on his own private account from in- 
dividuals, that necessity being created by the 
readiness always shewn by Mr. Hastings to 
assist those who wanted his assistance; that 
for the money so borrowed he was obliged 
to pay an interest of 10 or 12 per cent per 
annum, which he would not have done had 
he conceived the three bonds in question, or 
the deposit, to be his own property. That 
Mr. Hastings was a man known to be 
perfectly careless as to the state of his own 
private fortune, and that it was with the 
greatest difficulty he (Mr. Larkins) could get 
Mr. Hastings to devote an hour to the con- 
sideration of the state of his private affairs, so 
very inattentive was he to every thing that 
concerned himself. 

“Mr. Larkins said, that he believed he 
had the entire management of every thing 
that had a relation to the private fortune of 
Mr. Hastings. That during the thirteen years 
in which Mr. Hastings was at the head of the 
Government of India, he verily believed, 
that in no one instance, and he had full 
opportunities of making the observation, had 
Mr. Hastings done any one act, either with 
an immediate or a remote view to his own 
personal advantage; on the contrary, his 
known and fixed character was the very 
opposite to that which had been imputed to 
him, namely, of a man venal, corrupt and 
oppressive, who, in all his acts, looked only 
to the accumulation of exorbitant wealth.’’’ 

The Managers next tried to ease the 
embarrassment which the evidence of their 
witness of “ acknowledged integrity” was 
causing them, by seeking, on second thoughts, 
to discredit him. Dallas, one of the Mana- 
gers, slyly asked him “whether he was 
obliged to Mr. Hastings for the honourable 
station which he had so long filled in the 
Company’s service? He replied that he was 
not; that he entered into the Accountant’s 
Office as the youngest assistant; that he rose 
regularly in the same Office till he came to be 
the head of it, in which he was confirmed by 
the Directors, and did not deem himself at 
all obliged to Mr. Hastings for his situation.”* 

Dallas was followed by Burke with a very 
long and tedious cross-examination also 
seeking to discredit Larkins. In reply to one 
question he ‘“‘ avowed himself to be the friend 


"Tbid. pp. 102, 103. 
‘Ibid. p. 103. 
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of Mr. Hastings, but friend as he was to 
him, he was what he had described himself 
to Mr. Burke to be, magis amicus veritas, 
(sic), and therefore, without any considera- 
tion how it might affect Mr. Hastings, he 
was ready to answer any question that could 
be put to him.” Later he declared that he 
“was convinced of the purity of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s intentions, of his perfect indifference 
to every personal consideration and of his 
invariable attention to the welfare of the East 
India Company.” The persistence of Burke 
continued to draw equally unsatisfactory 
replies until at last he and Dallas declared 
that they had no further questions to ask. 
Larkins then withdrew. 

The discomfiture which Larkins’s evidence 
had caused was clearly apparent the follow- 
ing day. At the opening of the sitting Burke 
announced “that he was going to open a 
new head of evidence, in order to convict 
Mr. Hastings of fraud, robbery, swindling, 
cheating, and forgery; that it was the more 
necessary to do so because Mr. Larkins had 
attempted to palliate these crimes, by stating 
that Mr. Hastings was negligent, inattentive, 
and laboured under a total want of 
memory.”?° 

The importance which the Court attached 
to Larkins’s evidence and the measure of the 
Managers’ failure to discredit him were made 
abundantly clear in Lord Thurlow’s speech 
at the close of the trial, another full year 
later. Indeed, this speech by Lord Thurlow, 
who owed his peerage rnore to the favour of 
his monarch than to merit and political in- 
tegrity, constituted one of the few noble acts 
of an undistinguished career. He had 
assumed the role of advocate for the prisoner 
and he turned to admirable account the sterl- 
ing character and the evidence of William 
Larkins who, he said, “ professes himself to 
be, and he undoubtedly is, a warm and sin- 
cere friend to Mr. Hastings; but that friend- 
ship has not led him to swear positively to 
any point that he cannot fully recollect.” He 
stressed Larkins’s emphasis on Hasting’s lack 
of self-interest. ‘“‘ Mr. Larkins has told you 
that he never could get Mr. Hastings to 
attend to his private affairs, and he has told 
you also that he was perpetually embarrass- 
ing himself by doing acts of kindness to 
individuals. ... Mr. Larkins, as your Lord- 
ships know, managed his money concerns in 
India”. In the whole course of the trial no 


*Tbid. p. 103. 
*° Tbid. p. 104. 
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witness had been able to testify as effectively 
as Larkins to the prisoner’s character being 
the reverse of what the prosecution had 
declared it to be. 

On the 23rd April, 1795, in anticipation of 
the verdict of the Lords, Westminster Hall 
was nearly as closely packed as on the open- 
ing day. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
borough, an implacable enemy of Hastings, 
questioned in turn each of the twenty-nine 
peers who were all that had sat throughout 
the trial and who that day alone were robed. 
“Is Warren Hastings Esquire,” he enquired, 
“guilty or not guilty, of High Crimes and 
Misdemeanours, charged by the Commons 
in the First Article of the Charge?” He 
then turned to the first peer on the roll, call- 
ing upon him by name. “George Lord 
Douglas, how says your Lordship? Is 
Warren Hastings Esquire guilty or not guilty 
of the said charge?” Lord Douglas stood 
up, uncovered and, laying his right hand on 
his breast pronounced—*“ Not guilty, upon 
my honour ”. 

Each peer was asked in turn till there 
remained only the Lord Chancellor to give 
his answer. His words, “ Guilty, upon my 
honour,” can have surprised few in the 
court. Five others had given the same 
answer. Then each of the remaining fifteen 
articles was put to the peers in turn, the 
Lord Chancellor answering Guilty to all but 
three. Nevertheless there was an over- 
whelming majority for acquittal on every 
charge. 

Warren Hastings was then called to the 
bar, and kneeling, was bidden to rise. The 
Lord Chancellor informed him of his 
acquittal. He bowed respectfully and with- 
drew. 

When the excitement of the acquittal was 
over Hastings, ruined financially, retired to 
the seclusion of Daylesford. He sought 
reparation, but his petition to the King was 
returned to him by Pitt. The Court of 
Proprietors of the Company, who had never 


wavered in their confidence in him, 
resolved to pay the expenses of his 
trial and to grant him an _ annuity 


of £5,000. This involved extraordinary 
expenditure requiring the sanction of the 
Board of Control which meant once 


again that the last word would lie with the 
Prime Minister. Possibly Pitt had never for- 
given the Lords for their refusal to sustain 
the impeachment for which he had voted. 
For this or some other reason he remained 
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bitterly hostile to Hastings and saw to it that 
the Company did not make the reparation 
which, at his instance, the country had 
refused. 

In his retirement Hastings’s chief solace 
was the companionship of his old friends 
whom he characteristically persisted in enter- 
taining at Daylesford in a style much be- 
yond his means. One cannot doubt that 
among his guests was William Larkins, but 
not for long. Larkins had settled down at 
Greenwich to be near his brothers, Thomas 
and John Pascal, who were living at Black- 
heath. But he was a very sick man and, 
according to his old school-fellow William 
Hickey, was “dreadfully afflicted with the 
stone, which disease at last proved fatal.”" 
He died and was buried at Greenwich in 
1800. 

“I give,” read a clause in his will, “ two 
portraits of my much respected Patrons, Mr. 
Hastings and Marquis Cornwallis, to the 
Court of Directors for the Affairs of the 
United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading in the East Indies, and hope that 
they will affix to each a tablet intimating that 
I had the honour to serve the Ninth Com- 
pany as their Accountant General at Cal- 
cutta during the administration of these 
exalted characters and bequeathed those por- 
traits to the East India Company.” The 
tablets are there to-day, in the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. & W. BoviLL 


™ He had intended to resume his duties in India. 
When he reported his arrival in England to the 
Directors he requested “‘ leave to return to his rank 
when his health shall be re-established.’’ (C.M. 
16 Oct. 1793.) 


SHAKESPEARE, LOWES, AND “THE 
ANCIENT MARINER ” 


[N her recent valuable book on Coleridge, 

Opium, and Kubla Khan Miss Elizabeth 
Schneider has shown that Professor Lowes, 
in his discussion of the formative influences 
on “ Kubla Khan”, has been apt to ignore 
or minimize the more literary “sources”, 
such as Paradise Lost, while giving excessive 
space to travel-books and other collections 
of strange information Much the same may 
be said of his discussion of the sources of 
“The Ancient Mariner”. Like Coleridge 
himself, Lowes was “ deep in all out of the 
way books ”,’ and, as Hazlitt said of Cole- 
ridge, “‘ somehow always contrived to prefer 

* Letter to Thelwall, Nov. 1796. 
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the unknown to the known.” In his search 
for the recondite he tended to overlook the 
obvious. 

This is best illustrated by his discussion of 
the passage, printed in the 1798 edition of 
the poem but later removed, which describes 
the seraph-band signalling to the shore by 
holding up the flaming arms of the dead 
men whom they inspirit. 

They lifted up their stiff right arms, 

They held them straight and tight; 

And each right-arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 

In a learned discussion, extending over more 
than two pages of footnotes,? Lowes elabor- 
ates a suggestion, made to him by Professor 
Kittredge, that the source of the flaming arms 
was probably the popular superstition of the 
“Hand of Glory”, according to which a 
hanged man’s hand, used as a candle-holder 
or as the candle itself, has the power to 
paralyse those against whom it is extended. 
The parallel is by no means a close one. 
But Lowes makes no mention of a far more 
likely source of the image, Casca’s lines in 
Julius Caesar, where, among other super- 
natural incidents, he mentions how 

A common slave—you know him well by sight— 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 

Like twenty torches join’d; and yet his hand, 

Not sensible of fire, remained unscorch’d. 

(1.3.15 ff.) 
Both the verbal and the factual parallels 
seem to me to leave little doubt that it was 
this passage which suggested the image to 
Coleridge. 

More surprising still is Lowes’ failure to 
mention the most striking and important of 
all the purely literary influences on “ The 
Ancient Mariner”, that of The Tempest. 
Central to both is the drama of retribution, 
visited upon the guilty by torments which 
in both works are of much the same nature: 
a life-in-death which makes death itself seem 
a blessed relief, or, as Ariel puts it, “‘ Linger- 
ing perdition—worse than any death/Can be 
at once” (III.3.77-78), until they obtain 
release from this state by repentance, 
“heart’s sorrow/And a clear life ensuing.” 
In both poem and play this retribution is 
preceded by the avenger’s supernatural 
manipulation of the weather, which delivers 
the offenders, and the boat in which they sail, 
into his power. Ariel and the two elemental 
spirits of the air, whose conversation is over- 
heard by the mariner, are close kinsmen, both 
having their ancestry in Neo-Platonic spirit- 
* The Road to Xanadu, pp. 555-558. 
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lore. One of the two, whose voice is “as 
soft as honey-dew ”, appears, like Ariel, to 
feel a touch of pity for the tormented sinner. 
And Coleridge’s description in Part V of the 
advent of the angelic host, 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 
It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between 

may well owe something to memories of 
Ariel’s 
now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement: sometime I'd divide 

And burn in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards, and boresprit, would I flame 
distinctly, 

Then meet, and join: Jove’s lightnings, the pre- 
cursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not: the fire and 
cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 


tremble, 

Yea, his dread trident shake. (1.2.195 ff.) 
In the face of this cluster of resemblances it 
is startling to find the only link between The 
Tempest and “ The Ancient Mariner ” men- 
tioned by Lowes to be the fact that Cole- 
ridge “‘had evidently been reading in Pur- 
chas the same account of Magellan’s voyage 
around the world which Shakespeare had 
probably read in Eden’s History of Travayle, 
and which he remembered when Caliban was 
conceived.””* 

However, there is so much that is admir- 
able in The Road to Xanadu that it would be 
churlish to point to its shortcomings without 
also paying a passing tribute to its many and 


varied excellences. ERNEST SCHANZER. 
* Ibid., pp. 149-150. 


COLERIDGE: “ A MOUNTAIN-BIRTH ” 


UMPHRY House in Appendix II of his 
excellent Coleridge: The Clark Lectures 
1951-1952 debates the meaning of line 129 of 
“ Dejection: an Ode,” 
And may this storm be but a mountain- 
birth. 
House had “long taken this to be a wish 
that what appeared to be destructive might 
in fact turn out to be fruitfully creative ”; 
second thoughts have led him to believe that 
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the line should be taken as a wish that what 
seems to be terrible may be a mere trifle. 
House’s second thoughts are supported by 
two passages from other poems by Cole- 
ridge. In “Fears in Solitude” Coleridge 
hopes that his fears of a French invasion may 
prove vain: 
and may the vaunt 

And menace of the vengeful enemy 

Pass like the gust, that roared and died away 

In the distant tree.’ 
In “Human Life” Coleridge meditates the 
possibility of the denial of immortality and 
compares human life without immortality to 
“* summer-gusts, of sudden birth and doom.” 
All three passages deal with winds that roar 
briefly, the first two being wishes that a 
disturbance may after all prove harmless. 
House’s second thoughts are undoubtedly the 
correct reading: may the winds die quickly 
so that Sara may sleep untroubled. 

The parallels, however, make the reminis- 
cence which House suggest of Horace’s 

Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus 
much less probable. Early in “ Dejection ” 
Coleridge has wished for the wind and rain 

Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst 

they awed, 

And sent my soul abroad. 
The vigour of the storm has roused Coleridge 
and sent his soul abroad in thoughts of Sara. 
It seems most improbable that sounds that 
“raise” and “ awe” should have overtones 


of “ ridiculus mus.” Fy orENce G. MARSH. 
Western Reserve University. 
* LI. 198-201. 
* LI. 1-5. 


WORDSWORTH’S UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER TO THOMAS WILKINSON’ 


"THOMAS WILKINSON was an amiable 

Quaker farmer who lived on a small 
estate near Yanwath, on the road to Penrith. 
He was a life-long friend of the Words- 
worths, upon whom they depended for advice 
on the disposal of livestock, the rental of 
properties, and other similar practical 
affairs.” 

On a mountain ramble with his sister 

? The original MS. letter in the poet’s own hand, 
here printed for the first time, is in my possession. 

? Wilkinson has achieved a small remembrance in 
the verses Wordsworth addressed to him beginning 
“Spade! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
lands.” It was a passage from Wilkinson’s Journal 
of a Tour among the Highlands that suggested to 
Wordsworth the concluding lines of ‘* The Solitary 
Reaper.” 
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Dorothy (November 1805), Wordsworth was 
greatly attracted to a beautiful spot on the 
shores of Uliswater, near Patterdale, which 
he preferred to any he had ever seen as the 
place where he should like to build a house.* 
He offered £800 for the property and 
entrusted Wilkinson to negotiate for him in 
the purchase of it. But because of a com- 
peting offer, the owners decided that they 
would not take less than £1000. It was on 
the receipt of this news from his Quaker 
friend that Wordsworth, about to leave Gras- 
mere for London,* dashed off the following 
letter to Wilkinson: 
[29 March 1806] 
Dear Friend 
Many thanks for your exertions: I 

should have written immediately but as I 

was coming to Paterdale in my Road to 

London I wished to stop till that time. The 

price’ is quite above my reach: and quite 

unreasonable. I am now setting off for 

London and therefore have the goodness 

to excuse haste: at my return I hope to 

thank you in person: I am indeed greatly 

obliged to you. 

Your sincere friend 
W. Wordsworth. 


Soon after receiving this letter, Wilkinson, 
without consulting Wordsworth and to his 
later embarrassment, told Lord Lowther,’ a 
wealthy neighbor, of the situation. Where- 
upon Lord Lowther purchased the property 
outright and made Wordsworth the gift of it. 
Wordsworth insisted on returning £200 of 
the purchase price on the grounds that if he 
were unwilling to pay the excessive price him- 
self he should be still more unwilling for 
another to pay it for him. However, he 
thought it would be “ an inhuman return to 
Lord Lowther not to accept his generous 
kindness.”* Besides he did not want to 
wound the feelings of Thomas Wilkinson 
“who has been animated by the best and 
purest motives through the whole course of 
his innocent and useful life.’ 


Indiana University, RUSSELL Noyes. 


° Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de 
Selincourt, 1941, I, 415, 419. ; 

‘Dorothy Wordsworth to Catherine Clarkson, 29 
March 1806. The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: The Middle Years, ed. E. de Selin- 
court, 1937, I, 16. 

* William Lowther, second Earl of Lonsdale, who 
in 1802 paid the long-standing debt owed by his 
father to the Wordsworths. _ 

* William Wordsworth to Sir George Beaumont, 
5 August 1806. Letters of the Middle Years, I, 56. 
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WILLIAM MAGINN AS GOSSIP 


JN this year of Lockhart’s centenary certain 

passages in the letters of William Maginn 
in the National Library of Scotland have in- 
terest. A few passages on general matters 
may be incorporated also. 

At the end of 1821, because of his friend 
Christie’s fatal duel with John Scott, Lock- 
hart apparently temporarily neglected Black- 
wood's Magazine. Maginn writes William 
Blackwood on November 21, 1821: “‘ When 
[I was] in Edinburgh, Lockhart was very 
kind and civil to me, and I hope these things 
are not likely to be lost out of my memory.” 
On December 10 he writes: “I am glad 
Lockhart has joined you again. I always 
knew he would, when he found the thing 
[Blackwood’s Magazine] could go on well 
without him: this I remember saying a year 
ago. Try to get some of his grand serious 
prose from him.” On January 26, 1822, he 
writes also: “I send a letter to Mr. Lock- 
hart. He says he will never again be a con- 
tributor to any periodical in any great extent. 
However spur him up. He complains he has 
nothing to do.” A month later, on February 
25, he mentions Adam Blair without 
enthusiasm: 

I shall transmit to day Adam Blair to 
old [Horatio] Townsend. It contains 
powerful writing, but to my taste (rather 
a barbarous one, I own) it is too heavy. 
One thing is clear—it was written by a 
prime humbugger, who has taken more 
tumblers of punch than he has said 
prayers. 

Another communication of April 29, 1822, 
offers a second example of Maginn’s facile 
facetiousness : 

I hope this will find you in London, safe 
and sound, after escaping all the perils of 
mailcoaches, drunken drivers, Whigs and 
Whiteboys. Even if you have, you are not 
quite out of danger. Taylor and Hessey 
will make a bold effort to assassinate you 
—Hazlitt will point his nose at you—the 
ghost of Jack Keates will come in full 
figure to disturb your slumbers—Sir 
Richard [Phillips] will endeavour to poison 
you with a dose of common sense—Tom 
Campbell will try to press you to death 
under one of his magazines—& in fact you 
will have a great deal to do to keep alive. 

In connection with this excerpt it may be 
noted that Blackwood’s Magazine coined the 
term “ pimpled Hazlitt ” in derision of one of 
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the “ Cockneys ”; and that Phillips's articles 


in the Monthly Magazine were signed 
““ Common Sense.” 
A year later, on April 3, 1823, Maginn 


praises the Noctes Ambrosianae of March: 


Suggest to lLf[ockhart] when next 
ambrosianizing to give a life of Johnny 
Ballantyne in conversation picking out all 
the good things he ever said or did, and 
publishing his slang songs if not in print: 
you can introduce the affair with dry glee 
anent John. 


On April 30, 1823, Maginn again refers to 
Lockhart: 


The fables for the Holy Alliance are 
not yet published I believe: I shall get 
them four days after they appear in Lon- 
don. If Lf{ockhart] writes an article, pre- 
fer it to mine by all means. Tell him I 
shall not write anything. My idea is, to 
puff the wit, fun, punning &* of the little 
book very highly—to extract the wickedest 
cuts at ministers with praise—and all the 
general sarcasm against the Tories. Then 
to apply the reasoning to Tory jeux d’es- 
prit. Here we have a clever Whig, making 
immense sport of the Tories—and we 
Tories laughing heartily at it. None of us 
is angry, all allowing it a fair jest enough. 
But turn the tables. If one of us treads 
on the corns of the dirtiest little bit of a 
Whig creature conceivable, there is a 
horrible clamour. Exemplify this doctrine 
at full length—by the treatment of John 
Bull, [Thomas] Flindell, the Beacon, Sir 
A. Boswell &: & the unsparing abuse 
heaped on yourself. It could I think be 
made a most effective article. The most 
bitterly contemptuous notice of Hazlitt 
could be taken in the course of the argu- 
ment. Quote some of his abuse of the 
Duke of Wellington &°: and after com- 
menting on it, quote your own abuse of 
him. You have called him pimpled, 
affected, ignorant; a hanger on of Lord 
Byron’s, a Cockney scribbler &. 
&° but what is that to what he has said 
of the most brilliant men of the age. Hook- 
nosed Lord Wellington—vulture beaked 
Southey—hangingbrowed Croker—even 
so low as downlooking John Murray or 
[William] Mudford fat as fleecy hosiery. 
L{ockhart] will remember a thousand other 
things. I am only quoting personal abuse. 


A month or two after the last letter quoted, 


Maginn was on the eve of departing for 
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London. His next missive of June 14, 1823, 
deals first with his opinion of Lockhart’s 
Reginald Dalton and secondly with the agent 
of Blackwood in London, Thomas Cadell, 
atwitter (as usual) with Leigh Hunt’s threat 
to start a libel suit because of John Wilson’s 
article “ The Age of Bronze” in the maga- 
zine of April, 1823: 


Thank you for R. Dalton. It is a most 
excellent book in its line—a line in which 
L. will be decidedly first, when some ten 
years have given him real not book know- 
ledge of life, and have laid, in some degree, 
the devil of satire which is in him. Why 
need he, who, as he knows, is by no means 
a highly popular preacher as he stands, go 
out of his way so often as he does to throw 
dirt on Southey, Wordsworth, even Jerry 
Bentham in a novel? Why need he even 
have said a word about the Whigs in the 
fierce way he does? or sneered so palpably 
at Galt and his asini[ni]ties? This you 
may say is the devil rebuking sin; but 
there is a great difference between article 
writing & book writing. Let him copy his 
papa-in-law in one respect—butter- 
butter-butter every one who turns up. But 
he is a fellow of first rate genius, and of 
course advice would be thrown away on 
him; he must be let go in his own way, 
which will be I hope & believe a brilliant 
one. You may tell him I am highly and 
personally obliged to R. Dalton, for a 
reason which I should be a great booby if 
I were to write. ... 

I should not bother you with this letter, 
but to tell you that if you want to mistify 
Cadell about the tearing of Hunt, I don’t 
care a rap if you do it at my expense. 
W[{ilson] would most likely not be willing 
to come forward with such a scamp as any 
of the tribe of Hunt, but I do not value the 
vagabonds the tenth part of half a cabbage 
stump, and would just as soon get into a 
row regular with them as empty a can of 
punch. They are lily livered varlets made 
of the scrapings of chamberpots, not of the 
same clay as the rest of us. So if you wish 
for a bullying match, I shall support the 
honour of my country in that important 
department'—However this be, I shall 
fortify the head of Cadell. As a letter in 


? This paragraph, considerably softened, appears 
in both Mrs. Oliphant’s William Blackwood and 
His Sons, 1897, I, 400, and Mrs. F. D. Tredrey’s 
~~ The House of Blackwood 1804-1954, 1954, 
9. 3. 
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answer to this w¢ not reach me in Cork, 
write to me in London a letter of intro- 
duction to that bibliopolical man. Where 
I shall live in the metropolis I have not the 
remotest idea—I suppose in some agree- 
able melange of taverns, and other places 
not fit to be mentioned to a Town Coun- 
cillor, & a ruling Elder... . 

I always find the people I want sans 
introduction as you know. Apropos, you 
have a most humbugging strain of Blarney 
in your letters always, a talent I do not 
wish you to exercise at my expense: So in 
introducing me to Cadell say, that I ama 
friend—that I know something of your 
affairs—that I can explain some vexatious 
matters—and that I am in London on some 
little business of my own—No more—not 
a word about talent, taste, genius, gusto 
or Virtu. .... 


Of Maginn’s fascinating comments on the 
whirling metropolis space permits only two 
brief excerpts. On July 15th, 1823, he writes: 
“ Dined at a large party at Croker’s on Sun- 
day. We had that intense ass James Smyth 
singing his own stupid songs... .” On 
September 22 he informs Blackwood: 

Whatever puffs [of the magazine] you 
wish to appear anywhere write them for 
me, for my time is sadly occupied with 
one business or other. Entre nous, for 
this is quite private, I am writing the New 

Orange Manifesto, which will occasion an 

awful tumult in Ireland. It breathes the 

very bitterness of defiance to Prince and 

Plebeian. I hope Plunkett will prosecute; 

a goose in Dublin is to put his name to it. 

If you retain any of your old turbulent 

Anti-Burgher spirit you will like the 

manifesto, for Balfour of Burley himself 

never blew a noisier trumpet. I shall take 
care to spread it far & near. 


Fully established in London, Maginn 
writes on January 9, 1824: “I am to be 
introduced to Murray tomorrow. Bid 
L{ockhart] review the Spanish Ballads & it 
shall appear in the next Quarterly. I think 

I'll be able to manoeuvre the press here 
pretty well.” On March 4 he writes similarly : 


I was introduced to Murray, who has 
given me the entree of his private room in 
Albemarle Street—it is comical enough to 
see the importance going on there at times. 
I saw W. Stewart Rose, but am not 
acquainted. Galt is in London. | : 

Murray and the public are getting tired 
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of [Thomas “ Aristophanes”’] Mitchell’s 

learning, and he dropped me a strong hint 

to try my hand in that line, as I shall do. 

In the mean time if there are any of 

L{ockhart] or W[ilson]’s books which you 

would wish civilly treated I can do it— 

and the Quarterly has much more influence 
here than I ever thought. Tell L. so. 

About the middle of May of the same year 
Maginn makes the breathtaking suggestion 
that a leading young Whig become a contri- 
butor to Blackwood’s Magazine : 

Do you know any channel by which you 
could approach young T. Macaulay son 
of Zachary M. He is the young man who 
writes the very clever things signed T. M. 
or Tristram Merton in Knight’s Quarterly. 
He appears to me to be the very cleverest 
young man at all dabbling in periodicals. 

In a communication postmarked December 
22, 1824, Maginn mentions Coleridge: 

L{ockhart] has not come to town yet— 
at least I have not been able to find him 
though I am looking for him. 

I called on Coleridge on Sunday, and 
had a long interview. He has given me a 
standing invitation to his Thursday even- 
ing parties. He looks very ill. He calls 
you Mr. Blackwood & puffs your Mag. 
excessively. If I can get L to go I shall 
call on him tomorrow evening. 

My last letter of a year later, December 6, 
1825, mentions Lockhart in as friendly and 
eulogistic a fashion as Maginn had men- 
tioned him in the first excerpt of November 
21, 1821: 

You now know L’s business in London. 
I was not at liberty to mention it, or I 
should have told you above all. It is a 
great move for him, and no credit to your 
governing powers in Edinburgh who did 
not make it worth his while to remain in 
his native country. If L plays his cards 
well this is but a prelude to a greater 
advancement. I am pretty sure it is in his 
power to get into Parliament. With 
respect to the management of the 
Quarterly, I am sure he will do it well. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 


ADDITIONS TO THE O.E.D. FROM 
NEVIL SHUTE’S “MOST SECRET” 
R the sake of those readers of Notes and 
Queries who are interested in additions 
to the historical record as given in the O.E.D., 
I list the following words gathered from 
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Nevil Shute’s Most Secret, London, 1945 
(1953 printing). 

Some of the citations add from fifty to a 
hundred years to the O.E.D. record of the 
words mentioned. One, that of agree, adds 
three hundred years. Four citations show 
extensions in meaning that are not recorded 
in the O.E.D. One word, trotboat, is 
unrecorded. 

The number before each quoted passage 
is that of the page in the novel on which the 
word is found. The number in brackets after 
the passage is the date of the most recent 
illustration of the word in either the O.E.D. 
or its Supplement. Additional remarks in 
the brackets are, I hope, self-explanatory. 
Except for the places where the Supplement 
is mentioned, the references are to the main 
O.E.D. 

agree, v.t. to agree (a person) with. 11. But 
since this has to be, in its small way, a com- 
bined operation, we should want to agree the 
commander with you people. [1655. See 
agree, Il, 3.] 

catch, v.t. to catch (something) up. 111. 
Six hours later they were going again and 
chasing on to catch the convoy up, .. . [1883. 
See catch, 53, e. cf. Supplement, 53 e, the 1886 
example, “ caught up (a person) ”] 

caulk, n. a bit of sleep. 155. “ Toss you 
which of us goes down and has a caulk.” 
“You go down,” said Boden. “I shouldn’t 
sleep.” [not recorded as a noun. But cf. caulk, 
v. 3, nautical slang, b. to sleep.] 

cuddy, n. a boat’s cabin. 119. There is the 
cabin, what they call the cuddy in the ship- 
yard. [1845. See cuddy’ 1. Naut.] 

dixie, a cooking pot. 234. She bent down 
to his hole beneath the brush and thrust in a 
large, blackened tin dixie. It was hot to his 
touch. ... He lifted the lid off the dixie. There 
was about half a gallon of a thick fish soup 
in it... . [The meaning exemplified here, a 
(peasant’s) pot or kettle, is an extension of the 
meaning in the Supplement of the O.E.D.: 
a kettle or pot used by soldiers, 1916.] 

gloom, v.i. to be gloomy. 43. The two 
engineers drank several cups of coffee in the 
office . . . and gloomed over the samples [of 
concrete] that Simon had brought with him 
from Corbeil. [1883. See gloom, v.* 1.] 

hard, n. a jetty or boat-landing. 165. The 
rest of them were in their fishing clothes; as 
usual it was raining when they went... . I 
stood at the hard . . . and watched them cast 
off the mooring. . . . [1897. See hard, adj. B4.] 
jink, v.i. to move elusively this way and 
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that. 150. Let’s hold on this way for a couple 
0’ minutes more. Then, what say we jink a 
bit? 159. They scattered across the country. 
One of them came jinking up the river to- 
wards us between wooded hills. [1889. See 
jink, v... 2. In the Supplement the word is 
recorded down to 1932 with special appli- 
cation to Rugby football.] 

mugger, n. a person, a low person. 150 
“That German that we picked out of the 
water died,” he said. ... the morphia... 
was a lethal dose, and presently the body [of 
the German] on the deck found peace... 
‘“‘T suppose you want to take him home with 
us.” “ Sure we do,” said Colvin. “ What do 
you think we stopped to pick the mugger up 
for? . . . [The meaning exemplified here 
appears to be an extension of the meaning 
in the O.E.D., a tramp, illustrated, under 
mugger,’ down to 1884.] 

snip, n. an easy thing to do. 187. “ They are 
there now,” he said, “ moored up beside the 
quay. It is a snip; we will get both of them, 
and also the two guns as well.” [1899. See 
snip, sb. 10.] 

tiddler, n. a small thing or object. 148. 
Colvin measured the height of the lights from 
the water with his eye. “She’s only a 
tiddler,” he said. “ Not much bigger’n we 
are.” In fact, she was nearly twice their 
size; he meant that she was not a destroyer. 
[Not listed with this meaning. Query: Is the 
meaning exemplified here an extension of 
“teaser” or “tickler”—a meaning listed 
under tiddler’?] 

trot boat. A small motor boat? 124. I can 
get the trot boat down each evening, or else 
come in with you in the van. 


(tet Sates.) ATCHESON L. HENCH. 
University of Virginia. 


ON ‘THE WHITENESS OF THE 
WHALE’ 


FFROM the standpoint of achieving a poetic 

atmosphere of supernatural horror ‘ The 
Whiteness of the Whale’ is an artistically 
successful chapter in Moby-Dick. But in 
working his ends Melville was guilty, 
whether he knew it or not, of a curious 
inaccuracy in saying ‘. . . among the holy 
pomps of the Romish faith, white is specially 
employed in the celebration of the Passion 
of our Lord. ...’ For this ceremony, as a 
matter of fact, purple has been the tradi- 
tional color motif in regard to the priest’s 
vestments, the altar decorations, and 
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wherever else in the church that draperies 
may be appropriate. I write from personal 
knowledge, verified by conversation with a 
Roman Catholic priest, who assured me that 
the tradition has remained unchanged for 
“several hundred years.’ 


LyLe H. KENDALL, Jr. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE FORMERLY 
CALLED WALTON-LE-SOKEN 
CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 

(Continued from page 130) 

61. Emily the beloved wife of Henry 
Woodruff and youngest daughter of the late 
John Fittall of Haylin Farm, Shepherds Well, 
Kent, w.d.t.l. 24 FebY 1862, aged 81 years; 
also John her infant son. Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord. 

62. Harry Lees Dacre Craven, M.A. for 
many years, Rector of St Andrews Holborn, 
Born Nov. 24 1832. Died Aug. 26th 1922. 

63. Robert Barnard Hubbard late of the 
Naze, Died 4th Feb. 1884, aged 47. 

64. Mary Ann Low, w.d. Sept 28th 1881, 
Aged 65 years. 

65. George Low, w.d. Sept 6th 1863, Aged 
90 years, also of Rebecca his wife, w.d. 
May 18. 18(7?)0, Aged 86 years. 

66. Robert Barnard Garrard, Late of Burnt 
House Farm in this Parish w.d. August 31. 
1853 Aged 53 years also of Rebecca his Wife 
w.d. Feby 11th 1856, Aged 42 years. Her end 
was peace. 


67. Samuel Crooks Barton, w.d.t.l. August 
23. 1838, Aged 47 years. Also of Elizabeth 
his Wife, w.d.t.l. August 19th 1871, Aged 
77 years. 

68. Harriett Louisa, Wife of Samuel Wilson 
of the Ishes in this Parish, w.d. July 28th 1855 
Aged 55? years. Also of Samuel Wilson, 
Husband of the above w.d. January 16. 1861, 
Aged 67 years. 

69. John Woodruff Eagle, w.d. November 
13th 1916, aged 74 years. Also of Mary Jane 
his beloved wife, w.d. December 23rd 1910, 
aged 49 years. Rest in peace. 

70. Crooks Barton w.d.t.l. May 3. 1860, 
aged 38 years. 

71. George Wilmhurst, Born 3rd April 
1828. Died 21 August 1886. For. 30 years 
secretary and clerk of the council of H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales and keeper of the records 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. 


72. Thomas Wilmhurst, w.d. January 1. 
1860 aged 74 years. 


73. Thomas John Wilmhurst, w.d. April 9. 
1886 aged 33 years. 


74. Eliza, wife of Thomas Wilmhurst, w.d. 
July 11. 1865, aged 52 years, also of Elizabeth 
Saceers mother of the above w.d. Aug. 18. 
1865, aged 76 years. 


75. Edward Fowler Eland son of the late 
G. Eland of Thrapston, w.d. March 2\1st 
1885, aged 48 years. In the midst of life we 
are in death. Harriet widow of the above and 
second beloved wife of Alfred George Daniels, 
w.d. April 29th 1901, aged 65 years. 


76. Benjamin Kent (Late of the Walton 
Hotel) w.d. August 5, 1840 in the 40 year of 
his age. In testimony of the high regard 
entertained for the strict integrity and obliging 
disposition which he constantly manifested a 
few of his friends have caused this Tomb to 
be erected. 

Hannah Mapes Kent, Relict of Benjamin 
Kent, w.d. at Gillingham, Norfolk on the 
14th of March 1868, aged 70 years. 


77. Francis Wilson, w.d.t.l. April 10, 1848, 
aged 37 years. 


78. James Theophilus Gooding w.d. 5th 
May 1885, Aged 51 years. 


79. Anthony William, third son of William 
and Mary Ann Hunt of Lower Edmonton, 
Born at Edmonton March 20th 18(6?)1, 
Died at Malton, Sept. 28. 1864 aged 3 years and 
3 months, 

Adieu sweet boy thou didst not stay 

Just . . . about and call’d away 

Th . . . angel face we all did see 

But soon we were deprived of thee. 


80. Thomas Christopher Hodgson, 2nd 
son of the late Daniel Hodgson Esq‘* of 
Sandwich, Kent, w.d.t.l. February 9th 1856, 
aged 38 years. The memory of the just is 
blessed. 


81. Mark Barnabas Mayhew, Eldest Son of 
Mark John and Mary Mayhew, Late of Little 
Bentley in this County w.d. July 31th 1847, 
Aged 13 years. 


82. George John Mayhew, third Son of 
Mark John and Mary Mayhew w.d. July 14th 
1861, Aged 20 years. His end was peace. 
Also of Eliza Lay (Aunt of the above) w.d. 
March 15th 1869, Aged 62 years. 
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83. A long chevron shaped slab much 
corroded, 

Rosalind Maria Bull? Died April 13. 185(4?) 
Aged 26 years. 

84. Joseph Manning, Died April 9th 1869 
Aged 69 years. Also of John Draper Manning 
son of the above w.d. at sea August 9. 1849, 
aged 22 years also of Martha wife of Joseph 
Manning w.d. April 8. 1876, aged 72 years. 

85. Miserere | E.S. | 1856. | 

86. Edith Mary Gray, Born 5 July 1885, 
Died 17th March 1886. 

87. Mary Ann Hewett, Wife of William 
Hewett, w.d. August 27. 1821, aged 27 years. 
Say what a wife should be and she was that. 
Also near this place lieth the body of William 
Hewett son of the above w.d. June 13th 1819, 
aged 19 months. 

88. John James, w.d. May 26. 1846, aged 
73 also of Mary his Wife, w.d. October 6th 
1857, Aged 78 years. 


89. Henry White, w.d. March 11. 1869 
aged 69 years, also of Letitia wife of the above 
w.d. January 1887, aged 70 years. 


90. Charles Norton, w.d. January 30. 18 
Aged 13 years. 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 
Also of James Norton w.d.t.l. September 3rd 
Aged 26 years. 
Not lost to memory, not lost to love 
But gone to our Father’s home above. 


91. Rosa wife of John Woodgate Hicks 
w.d. April 3. 1872, aged 76 years. Looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
everlasting life John Woodgate Hicks, late of 
the Hall in this Parish, w.d. at Weeley 
February 9. 1869, aged 77. His end was peace. 


92. Thomas second son of John Woodgate 
Hicks and Rosa his wife, w.d. March 21. 1851 
aged 24 years. Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord. 


93. William Hubbard, w.d.t.l. November 4. 
1869, aged 61 years. Also of Marianne wife 
of the above w.d. January 2nd 1900, aged 80 
years. 


94. Alice Daughter of Samuel and Elisa 


Palmer, w.d. JanY 11th 1850, aged 4 years 
and 10 months. 


94a. Frances relict of James Carver late of 
Lowestoft in the county of Suffolk, Died 
Sept. 10th 1884, aged 80 years. 


95. Benjamin Barnes Hubbard, died Nov. 
19. 1856, aged (1?) 6 years. 
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96. Susannah Hubbard the only and be- 
loved child of Benjamin and Susannah 
Hubbard, w.d. June 4. 18(36?) aged 14 years. 
Looking unto Jesus. 


97. Edmund Aldrich late of the Bath House, 
w.d. Jan. 6. 181(or 4)0 aged 70 years. 


98. Elizabeth Logan wife of Edward 
Dorling of the Marine Hotel, Died 26 January 
1880. Aged 70 years. 


99. Robert Hubbard, w.d. Feb. 19. 1849. 
Aged 87 years, also of Mary Hubbard his 
Wife, w.d. Sep 29. 1857, Aged 80 years. 


100. George Edward son of George William 
and Martha Hubbard of London, Died 
Octobe’ 2nd 1840, aged 5 months. 


101. John Palmer, Born October 11th 1799, 
Died August 22nd 1865. Gone but not lost. 
Also of Lucy Palmer, wife of the above 
Born September 12. 1799, Died April 11. 1873. 


102. Eliza Palmer, w.d. March 17. 1870, 
aged 29 years. 


103. Mary Kezia the beloved and affec- 
tionate wife of Charles Frederick Kent, 
w.d.t.l. October 3. 1868, aged 22 years. 


104. Gracie Loe, beloved wife of Charles 
Loe, w.d. suddenly at Walton on the Naze 
January 22. 1866, aged 68 years. 


105. Frederick George Creswell son of 
Robert and Hannah Maria Creswell (of this 
parish), w.d. May 5th 1878 aged (3?)2 years. 
In the midst of life we are in death. 


106. Sarah Lee, w.d. Feb'Y 18. 1888 aged 
74 years. 


107. Isaac Garrod, w.d. January 16th 1884, 
aged 80 years also of Ruth Naomi his wife, 
w.d. December 8th 1886, aged 70 years. 

Yes we miss them but how sadly, 

but only mournful hearts can tell 

Earth has lost them heaven has gained them 

Jesus hath done all things well. 

Naomi Ruth, fourth daughter of the above, 
died September 12th 1881, aged 39 years. 

Affliction sore long time they bore 

Which wore their strength away 
Which made them think of heavenly bliss 
That never will decay. 


108. Sarah Brazier the beloved wife of 
John Woodruffe Eagle, w.d. 10th Feb 1882, 
aged 32 years. 

Even so Father for so it seemed good in Thy 
sight. 
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109. Thomas Dynecroft, w.d. November . . 
1883 aged 72 years. 


110. Elizabeth Logan wife of Edward 
Dorling of the Marine Hotel, Died 26 
January 1883, aged 70. 


111. Rev. Charles Carver for 32 years vicar 
of this parish, w.d. 9 December 1875 aged 
68 years. 


112. Eliza Palmer, affectionate wife of 
Samuel Palmer, w.d. Febty 2nd 1882. She is 
not dead but sleepeth, also of Samuel Palmer, 
w.d. Feb'y 2nd 1882. He is not dead but 
sleepeth, also of Samuel Palmer, husband of 
the above Born 19th May 1811, entered his 
rest 26 July 1884. 


113. John H. O. Davie, w.d. Dect 12th 
1902, aged 79 years. R.I.P. also of Mary 
Ellen his beloved wife, w.d. April 2nd 1886, 
aged 60 years. 


114. Edward Jarrold, Born 3 April 1890, 
Died 4th September 1895. For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


115. John Archer, Born August 18. 1804, 
Died April 11. 1892. Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord. Jer. xvii. 7. 

Esther Archer wife of John Archer Born 
November 1. 1807, Died May 20. 1897. Them 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. 
1 Thess. 4 part of verse 14. 


116. The Remains of Mr. George Hayward, 
Late of the Bank of England are here de- 
posited, he died on the 8 of April 1832, in 
the 49th Year of his Age. 


117. L.l.m.o. Henry Fell Beamish w.d. 
January 6th 1886, aged 12 years. 


118. I.m.o. Robert Barnard Hubbard Late 
of Burnt House Farm in this Parish, w.d. 
August 31. 1853, aged 55 years, also of 
Rebecca his wife, w.d. Feb. 11th 1856, Aged 
42 years. Her end was peace. 


119. A foot stone placed against the north 
wall of the churchyard, 
S 


1884 


120. I.M.o. Ada. A. B. Pellatt Died Sept. 
23rd 1892 aged 8 months. Frances H. B. 
Pellatt Died Sep 9th 1895 aged 10 days, also 
James M. B. Pellatt, Died at Toronto, Canada, 
Jan'Y 27. 1908 aged 14 years. Interred at 
Prospect Cemetery Toronto Canada, beloved 
children of F. M. & E. A. Pallatt. sic. Sleep 
in the arms of Jesus. 


L 
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121. A chasm shaped slab. 

Thomas Dunningham w.d. November 30. 
1880, aged 72 years. 

122. A head stone lying flat on the ground 

and almost hidden by grass. 
Eliza Palmer the affectionate wife of Samuel 
Palmer w.d. FebY 2nd 1882 aged 68 years. 
She is not dead but sleepeth also of Samuel 
Palmer, husband of the above Born 19th May 
1911 entered his rest 21 July 1884. 

123. Ellen Louisa (obliterated, possibly 
“daughter of”) Robert and Hannah Maria 
Creswell, Born October 22. 1883. Died 
Oct. 17,18 .. 

124. S.t.t.m.o. Caroline James w.d. May 
22nd 1867, aged 52 years. Seek the Lord 
while He may be found call ye upon Him 
while He is near. 

125. Frances relict of James Carver, late of 
Lowestoft in the county of Suffolk, Died 
Sept. 13. 1854 aged 80 years. 

126. ILL.M.o. Isaac Garrod, w.d. January 
16. 1884, aged 80 years. Thy will be done. 
Also of Ruth Naomi his wife, w.d. December 
8. 1886, aged 70 years. 

Yes we miss them but how sadly 

Only mournful hearts can tell 
Earth has lost them heaven has gained them 
Jesus hath done all things well. 
Also of Naomi Ruth fourth daughter of the 
above, w.d. September 12th 1884 aged 39 
years, 
Affliction sore long time she bore. 
There are no further words. 


127. I.M.o. Grace Loe Beloved wife of 
Charles Loe formerly a surgeon of Leeds w.d. 
suddenly at Walton on the Naze January 22. 
1866, aged 38 years. 


128. S.t.t.m.o. Mary Kezia Beloved and 
affectionate wife of Charles Frederick Keep 
w.d.t.l. October 3, 1868. Aged 2(3?) years. 


129. S.t.t.m.o. Rebecca Hearn only daugh- 
ter of Frederick and Eliza Hearn, w.d. 
17 Sept. 1878 aged 10 years. She was not as 
a child which is... 


130. A massive chevron shaped stone. 
Thomas Grimwood of Lexden died July 31. 
1867 aged 80 years. Elizabeth wife of Thomas 
Grimwood. Died March 18 1859, aged 66 
years, 


This completes the number of inscriptions 
on the memorials in this churchyard as they 
appeared in July 1954. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Readers’ Queries 





SCOTTISH DANCES. — “Notes and 

Queries” of September Ist, 1855, con- 
tains an interesting article, initialed W. a... on 
the subject of a manuscript entitled “ The 
Dancing Steps of a Hornpipe and Gigg. As 
also, Twelve of the Newest Country Dances, 
as they are performed at the Assemblys and 
Balls. All Sett by Mr. John McGill for the 
Use of his School, 1752.” Ina reply to this 
article in the 22nd September, 1855, issue, a 
writer “J. A. Perthensis ” suggested that a 
transcript of the MS. be deposited in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, but I have 
checked with the National Library, Edin- 
burgh, that this was not done. 

On behalf of the Research Committee of 
the Edinburgh Branch of the Royal Scottish 
Country Dance Society, I write to enquire 
whether it would be possible for any reader 
to identify the writer, ““W.J.”, so that we 
may make an effort to trace his descendants 
who, we hope, may still be in possession of 
the MS. 

I should be obliged if a reply could be 
sent to me, c/o Mill, 2, Piershill Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 8. P. GOWANS. 


GIMON FORMAN (OS. ix. 230: 22 March 
1884).—* Ne Quid Nimis’ wrote that a 
MS. completed in 1615 by a pupil of Forman 
on astrology and medicine was sold at 
Sotheby’s on May 21st 1857. Are its pre- 
sent whereabouts known? R. 


JoEN LIGONIER (1680-1770).—While the 

official correspondence of General Lord 
Ligonier is in the British Museum, his per- 
sonal correspondence has not been heard 
from since its sale in May 1874, when accord- 
ing to the Times, it was included in the dis- 
posal of Sir Wm. Tite’s autographs, and 
brought £26 10s. A search is underway in 
the United States with the help of the Union 
Library Catalog of the Library of Congress, 
and in Canada through the library at McGill 
University. Is the present whereabouts of 
the correspondence known in England? 


LOUIS DE COGNETS, JR. 
WILLIAM BATTIE (1704-76) M.D., 


F.R.C.P., F.R.S.—I would be most 
grateful to hear of any letters or manuscripts 
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relating to this famous psychiatrist, and in 
particular the location of a volume which he 
had privately printed about 1770 (Nichols’ 
Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 608). It contains a tract on 
i Corinthians xv. 22 and Locke’s “ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity ”. 


RICHARD A. HUNTER, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 


MUNRO DUELLISTS.—A Munro was 
the last officer of the British Army to 

“kill his man” in a military duel in this 
country. I do not think we are particularly 
disputatious as a clan, but I should be in- 
terested to know of any other Munro/ Monro 
duellists besides those in the following list : — 

1628 /29—Lieut. Andrew Monro, killed in 
a duel “ by a Dutch, called Ranso”’, in the 
Danish island of Fehmarn, where part of 
Mackay’s Regiment was stationed (Monro’s 
Expedition (1637), i. 69, 82-3, 84.) 

1654—Lieut.-General Sir George Monro 
fought a duel on horseback (continued on 
foot) with the Earl of Glencairn on the Links 
of Dornoch in March (John Graham of 
Deuchrie, Account of Expedition of William 
ninth Earl of Glencairn in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Miscellanea Scotia (1820), iv. 
72-3; N. & Q., 6th ser., i. 101-2) 

1727—William Monro and Patrick Mill 
[Milne] had to find surety of good behaviour 
before Magistrates and Council of Banff, 16 
Dec., “upon ane alleadged undertaking of 
ane Duall ” (Wm. Cromond, Annals of Banff, 
i. 198.) 

1783—Lieut. George Munro, 16th Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, fought a duel with a 
Mr. Green near Battersea Bridge, 17 Oct., 
in which both were wounded, Green fatally. 
(Annual Register, 1783, Chron. p. 219; Wm. 
Douglas, Duelling Days in the Army, pp. 
100-1.) 

1804—Lieut. Gustavus Munro, 72nd Regi- 
ment, and Captain John Grant, Sth Militia, 
exchanged shots in a duel on the Links of 
Aberdeen, in June (Cabar Feidh, vi. 381, 
Sept. 1933.) 

1843—Lieut. Alexander Thompson Munro, 
Royal Horse Guards, killed Lieut.-Colonel 
D. L. Fawcett in a duel near Camden Town, 
London, 1 July, and was found guilty of 
murder and condemned to death, 18 Aug. 
1847 (contemp. reports, summarised in Ross- 
shire Journal 25 May 1951; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th edn., vii. 714; N. & Q., 8th 
ser., ix. 230, 10th ser., iv. 72.) 
R. W. Munro. 
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"THE TEDLIE FAMILY (cxcii, 566; 

cxciii, 173).—I have a great-grandfather 
by the name of William Hunter who died in 
Berkeley, Calif, in the year 1902. He mar- 
ried, somewhere in the British Isles, firstly, 
Elizabeth Tedlie, secondly, her sister, Alice 
Charity Tedlie. He had a daughter by his 
first wife, who was Alice Walch Hunter, my 
grandmother. I would like to obtain 
genealogical data and personal histories con- 
cerning the two mentioned families of Tedlie 


and Hunter. RICHARD LyMaN. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 
‘Here Alfred the truth-teller looked up 

from his book and raised his eyes with an 

incredulous look.’ C. W. 


“ AS THE SAYING IS.”—Since I have 
lived in East Anglia I have for the 
first time noticed the continual use of the 
expression in conversation by the natives. In 
no instances has it any relation whatsoever 
to a “ saying’, and appears to be merely an 
adornment to speech, and quite meaningless. 
In Hardy’s A Pair of Blue Eyes, 1895, 
Stephen Smith, the architect, on his drive 
to Endelstow vicarage, is interested in Lord 
Luxellian’s mansion. On remarking on his 
interest to his driver, the man replies “ most 
people be, as the saying is.” This is a fair 
example of what I hear daily. Comment 
would be appreciated. P. D. M. 


ENNET LANGTON (1737-1801), close 

friend of Samuel Johnson and James Bos- 
well, was reported, by Boswell, to have 
written No. 67 of The Idler. He was also 
known to have prepared Johnson’s Latin 
poems for publication. The Cambridge Bib- 
liography of English Literature (vol. II, p. 
108), however, lists Langton also as co- 
author with George Colman the elder, of an 
essay on modern education in issue No. 22 
of The Connoisseur, 27 June 1754. I have 
been unable to find any contemporary con- 
firmation for this attribution; and the editor 
of the section of the Bibliography in which 
it appears, is no longer living. I should be 
glad to have any evidence which points to 
Langton as the author? C. N. FIFer. 


BULWER LYTTON.—In which of his 
novels is this sentence: ‘ Midnight, 
youth, love and [?] is the crown and com- 
pletion of human happiness’? FJ, Pucu. 
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seem that there must have been some trouble 
for in The Accedence fo. 53b, he wrote this: 


* Replies 














unquestionable, but his description of him- 
self as “Panther, an Herehaught to the 
Queene of England, and serveth for her 
Dutchie of Normandie ”' seems to be pure 
imagination. No tittle of evidence has been 
found to shew that he was ever appointed an 
Officer of Arms, and although I seem to 
remember reading years ago that he applied 
for a place in the College of Arms, without 
success be it added, I find no mention of that 
in my notes on Legh and I suspect that my 
memory may be at fault. On the other hand 
it is certain that Legh had close contacts with 
members of the College. 

According to a pedigree recorded at the 
1580 Visitation of Cheshire, Gerard was the 
son of Henry Legh of London, who was one 
of several base sons begotten by Randoll 
Legh, a younger brother of Sir John Legh 
of Bagulegh.? 

Both Gerard and his father were members 
of the Drapers’ Company. Henry was 
admitted as a freeman, by apprenticeship 
to Roger Grace, in 1524, and was called to 
the Livery in 1540. He served as Third, 
Second and First Warden in 1550, 1555 and 
1558 respectively, but was never Master.’ He 
died on April 9, 1568, and was buried in the 
church of St. Dunstan in the West, with his 
wives Isabel and Elizabeth.‘ 

Gerard, or Garrett as he was sometimes 
called, became a freeman of the Drapers’ 
Company by apprenticeship in 1544 but he 
was never called to the Livery.5 It would 

‘The Accedence of Armorie, 1591 
fo. 132b. 

*1580 Visitation of Cheshire, Harleian Society 
vol. 18, p. 148. Richmond Herald has kindly con- 
firmed that, so far at least as the above statements 
are concerned, the printed version agrees with the 
original manuscript in the College of Arms. 

*He is called “* Master Leeghe”” in a document 
cited in Johnson’s History of the Drapers Com- 
pany, vol. II, p. 408, but that is merely the courtesy 
title. For other references to Henry Legh in that 
volume see pp. 337, 339, 438, 439. 

“Epitaph in Nicholas Charles’s Church Notes 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Lans. 874, fo. 93); Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica vol. IV p. 100; 
Dingley, History from Marble vol. 11 (Camden Soc. 
no. 97, 1868), p. cccclix; etc. 

‘For this and many of the above details about 
Henry Legh I am indebted to Mr. Hugh Farmar 


edition, 


in —* that honorable company of Drapers, of 
ar- whom I am one, both by birth and service. 
ly, GERARD LEGH, HERALD. (cc. 140)— But thereof am I now at large for that I 
ice That Legh was a very learned armorist could not support the custome of the famous 
his according to the canons of his day is Citie, to stande in daunger of the lawes of 


the Realme”. The phrase “thereof am I 
now at large” is obscure, but Mr. Hugh Far- 
mar, the Clerk of the Company, suggests that 
it may perhaps mean that he would not be 
called to the livery which might have brought 
him later to an active position in the Com- 
pany. Gerard died on May 18, 1563, and 
was buried in St. Dunstan’s in the West. His 
epitaph is given at length in Dingley’s His- 
tory from Marble, p. cccclvj. 

So far as I have found there is no evidence 
that either Gerard or his father were in busi- 
ness as drapers, and I suspect that Gerard 
was either a painter or a teacher of heraldry. 
J. G. Nichols in his consideration of The 
Accedence,® observed that though affecting 
to tell a great deal Legh ever keeps some- 
thing untold, and he suggested that this may 
in great measure be ascribed to the delicacy 
of his task “ of attempting as an amateur to 
open to public apprehension an art belong- 
ing to a body of professors who lawfully and 
officially claimed, possessed and exercised its 
peculiar jurisdiction and practice”. In that, 
however, Nichols overlooked the existence of 
the considerable body of persons outside the 
College of Arms who made heraldry their 
business. Most of these were no doubt 
painters, but not all. A knowledge of 
heraldry was then an essential part of every 
gentleman’s equipment. In earlier days we 
may guess that the private heralds retained 
by many nobles were expected to coach the 
younger members of their masters’ house- 
holds, but the last private herald of whom 
we have any record disappeared twenty years 
or more before Legh published The 
Accedence, and Officers of Arms retained 
by the Sovereign were far too busy to act as 
lecturers or teachers of heraldry. There must 
therefore have been not a few who under- 
took that task in London, to say nothing of 
the provincial cities. Two examples will 
suffice. Richard Strangways (another mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple), whose collection 
of heraldic memoranda was made in the 
1450’s, acknowledges his indebtedness to his 


who kindly extracted them from the notes collected 
by the late Percival Boyd, F.S.A. 
* Herald and Genealogist I. 42. 
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teacher, ‘“‘ doctor qui quidem in hac lege suis 
temporibus floruit sine pare.”’ 

Again, soon after Legh’s death, when Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert proposed the foundation 
of “ Queene Elizabethes Achademy” as a 
school for young gentlemen, he stipulated 
that the staff should include “ one perfect 
Harowlde of armes, who shall teach noble 
men and gentlemen to blaze armes, and also 
the arte of Harrowldrie ...” His salary 
was to be £26 a year. This is the same as 
the teachers of French, Italian and other 
subjects were to receive, though the Readers 
of Civil Law and Divinity were to have £100 
a year and other members of the staff were 
to be paid at intermediate rates.*® 

I now come to a passage on fo. 49b of The 
Accedence :—‘‘ Because hee that did beare 
this coate was an Herehaught, whose name 
was Cailis, and that by report hee sur- 
mounted all other of his time both in tongues 
and cunning: I will blaze his cote by the 
Planets. Hee beareth Saturne, A chevron 
betweene three Towers of the Sunne jesant 
three demie Lions, Lune ”. 

Now that coat, Sable, a gold chevron be- 
tween three golden towers each with a demi- 
lion of silver rising from the battlements, is 
the same which is impaled on Henry Legh’s 
monument for his first wife, Gerard’s mother, 
Isabel (Cailis). On the other hand there is 
no record of any Officer of Arms named 
Cailis, nor is any holder of the office of 
Calais (or Callis) Pursuivant known to have 
borne those arms. It is therefore apparent 
that Legh, in common with others of his 
day, used “herehaught” for any person 
practising the mystery of heraldry and did 
not reserve the term for the official heralds, 
or Officers of Arms. 

In the light of the above it seems almost 
certain that the Herehaught Cailis was nearly 
related to Gerard’s mother; we may even 
guess that he was Gerard’s grandfather. It 
is also highly probable that he was either a 
herald-painter or a teacher of heraldry, and 
that it was from him that Gerard acquired 
his love and knowledge of the mystery. I 
am tempted to go even further and to suggest 
that Gerard was employed in, or took over 
his “ grandfather’s” business, but that of 
course is pure speculation. 

One last point: —TIn the later editions of 
The Accedence the above paragraph and the 


” Antiquaries Journal vol, 33, 1953, p. 174. 
* Early English Text Society, Extra Series No. 8, 
1869, p. 8 etc. 
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first portion of the succeeding paragraph, 
which as Nichols pointed out concerns Legh’s 
friend and fellow-Templar, Richard Argall,* 
are printed in much smaller type than the 
rest of the book. Nichols thought this might 
be due either to mock modesty or to a desire 
to attract attention, but in the original, 1562, 
edition these two passages are printed in 
exactly the same type as the rest of the book. 
I therefore suggest that the use of smaller 
type in the subsequent editions was merely 
a printer’s device in order that the paging 
should correspond with that of the original 
edition. This idea is moreover borne out by 
a reference to the original manuscript which 
is now in the library of the College of Arms. 
The arrangement of that agrees page by page, 
if not line by line,with the printed versions, 
and there is no more variation in the size of 
the script in this case than was necessary to 
get the text on the page. Why Legh wished 
to crowd so much on to that one page I leave 
students of The Accedence to judge. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
Norfolk, Herald Extraordinary. 
Buxted. 


* Her. and Gen. I. 108 


VISITATION PROCEDURE (cc. 178).— 

Your correspondent will find the pro- 
cedure dealt with in the introductions to the 
following volumes:—Visitation of Shrop- 
shire, 1623 (Harleian Society, Visitation Sec- 
tion, xxviii), Visitation of Staffordshire, 1583 
(William Salt Society, v) and Disclaimers at 
the Heralds’ Visitations (J. P. Rylands, 
1888). 

As to his third query, the practice seems 
to have varied. Sometimes the branches are 
set out separately, see, for example, the 
Abdy, Alston, James, Luckin and Luther 
pedigrees in the Visitation of Essex, 1664 
(ed. J. J. Howard, 1888) and the Dunch and 
Sherwood pedigrees in the Visitation of 
Berkshire, 1665 (Harleian Society, Visitation 
Section, lvi). In other cases the branches 
were combined in one pedigree signed by the 
representatives of the different lines: I have 
a copy of the pedigree of Came printed in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Sth 
Series, viii, 183; it appears to have been 
taken by the late J. R. Daniel Tyssen, F.S.A. 
from the original in the College of Arms, 
and shows that the latter was signed by both 
John and Joseph Came. Jy B WurrTMore. 
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A fuller account by Mr. Philip Styles, 
based on the Visitation of Warwickshire in 
1682-3 and manuscripts at the College of 
Arms, will be published very shortly in the 
Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. 71. payy MorGAN. 


CHARLES BOWLES, SOUTHEY’S 

FATHER-IN-LAW (cc. 33, 215).—The 
following notes from Old Times Re-visited in 
the Borough and Parish of Lymington, 
Hants. (E. King, 2nd ed., 1900) may help 
your correspondent. Charles Bowles, Esq., of 
Buckland, was elected a Free Burgess of the 
borough 1783 (p. 195); in 1790 Buckland was 
owned by John Bond, Esq. (p. 265). “ Sir 
Harry Burrard, Bart. is buried in Lymington 
churchyard, in the northern part of the old 
ground; close to Mrs. Southey ” (p. 271, n.). 
Perhaps the inscription on Mrs. Southey’s 
tomb may provide a clue. 

A Charles Bowles, of East Sheen, Surrey, 
married on Jan. 29, 1774, Mary, daughter 
and co-heiress of Pierce Galliard, and so 
became possessed of the Manor of Suffolks 
in Enfield, which he sold in 1792 (Robinson, 
Enfield, i, 162; Lysons, Environs of London, 
ii, 302-3); he died on Jan. 15, 1795 (Mus- 
grave’s Obituary). For his ancestry see 
Burke, Landed Gentry, 12th ed., “ Bowles of 
Abney”, but nothing is said there of any 
connection with India, or with the Burrard 
or Southey families. Further mention of 
this family will be found in Records of the 
Bowles Family (W. H. Bowles, 1918), which 
I have not consulted; there is a copy in the 


British Museum. J. B. Warrmore. 


FRANCIS BACON (cc. 130).—Possibly 

Coleridge’s attribution is erroneous. In 
one of his notebooks he quotes Sir James 
Steuart’s (afterwards Denham) Preface to An 
Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy, 1767. See Anima Poetae p. 1. 
Following the passage cited, Steuart makes 
a remark similar to the one Coleridge attri- 
butes in The Friend to Bacon, a remark which 
also was entered in his notebook. As 
Steuart quotes Bacon in a footnote to his 
Preface, it is understandable, especially in 
the context, that after a period of about 
twelve years (the passage appeared in The 
Friend 1809-10 p. 111). Coleridge’s hooks 
and eyes of memory were tangled. 


KATHLEEN COBURN. 
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HARRIETTE WILSON (cc. 131, 226).— 

She died on March 10 1845, at Chelsea, 
aged 59. See Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June 1845 at page 671. Her father John 
James Dubouchet is said to have assumed 
the name of Wilson about 1801. 


F. ALGaR. 


HAktT DAVIS (cc. 131).—The gentleman 

of this name mentioned in The 
Memoirs of Harriette Wilson was Richard 
Hart Davis, my _ great-great-grandfather. 
He was Tory Member of Parliament for 
Colchester 1807-1812, and for Bristol 
1812-1831. He was at one time a very 
rich man, having made a fortune in the 
wool trade with Spain. He owned several 
properties in the West of England and 
Wales, including Glastonbury Abbey. He 
had a fine collection of pictures, and was a 
friend of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose por- 
trait of him is in my possession. There is a 
good deal about him in my cousin Lord 
Templewood’s book The Unbroken Thread, 
Collins 1949. 

The family name was originally Davis, but 
the name Hart was so often used as a 
Christian name or added surname (my great- 
uncle was called Hart Hart Davis) that my 
grandfather hyphenated the surname in the 


1880's. Rupert Hart-Davis. 


TRERICE MANOR, NEWQUAY (cxlvi. 

426).—The manor of Trerice has been 
acquired from Mr. Somerset de Chair by the 
National Trust with funds from the Wood- 


ward Bequest. A. H. W. FYNMorE. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR (cc. 179). 
—yYour correspondent will find the two 
lines he quotes in Scripscrapologia by 
Collins, 1804. The original version ran :— 
Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign, 
But Billy, his son, by an arrow was slain. 
All nine verses were printed in Notes and 
Queries, Third Series, vol. 5, 1864, p. 18. 
A. Mary KIRKUS. 


AUTHOR WANTED (cxcvi. 18).—There 
are several poems about Norbury Park, 
Dorking. The most likely one is by James 
Woodhouse (1735-1820), published in 1803 
as Norbury Park and other poems, an 
abridged version is printed in A picturesque 
promenade round Dorking, by John Timbs, 
as also are poems on Norbury Park by 
Hardinge and Gilpin. CAT 
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THE PROSE EDDA OF SNORRI STUR- 
LUSON: Tales from Norse Mythology. 
Selected and Translated by Jean I. Young, 
with an introduction by Sigurthur Nordal. 
(Bowes and Bowes). 


ANY translator of Snorri Sturluson’s Edda 
must almost inevitably reject a good 
deal of the original. The Hdédttatal, for 
example, consists largely of stanzas illustrat- 
ing the various complicated Skaldic verse 
patterns, and these are virtually untranslat- 
able, nor is there any particular need for 
translating them. The Skdldskaparmdl con- 
tains much material which is of interest only 
to students of the techniques of Skaldic 
poetry, and which, again, would usually be 
accessible in the original to such students. 

Dr. Young has taken as her text for the 
present translation the selections from 
Snorri’s Edda made by Professor Holtsmark 
and Professor Helgason for use in Scandina- 
vian universities—although she does retain 
the original Prologue omitted by those 
editors. In her version, therefore, while the 
Gylfaginning remains intact, the Hdttatal is 
completely discarded, and the Skdldskapar- 
mal subjected to rigorous cutting. The 
result is that while the Gy/faginning (appear- 
ing here as The Deluding of Gylfi) translates 
successfully, the Skdldskaparmdl loses what 
form it had, and becomes simply a collection 
of mythological tales with very little unity 
or shape. So, for example, after the first 
conversation between Bragi and Agir, 
Bragi’s comment on the nature of Skaldic 
language, Snorri’s explanation of the pur- 
pose of his book, and the examples of ken- 
nings that follow are omitted. The series of 
illustrative tales relating to the kennings is 
cut, the shorter accounts and most of the 
illustrative verses being left out. These 
omissions are not indicated within the text 
itself. 

This translation then is intended—as its 
sub-title claims—as a series of Tales from 
Norse Mythology, for the general reader or 
for the elementary student of Old Norse or 
of Germanic culture. With this qualification, 
Dr. Young’s version is a success. It is, of 
course, accurate, mainly with a word-for- 
word accuracy, though with occasional 
bowdlerisation. Dr. Young uses a prose 
which is fluent and modern, and which 
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retains much of the dryness of the original, 
though she prefers to use a wider vocabulary 
than Snorri, rather than risk writing a too 
pedestrian prose. Sometimes this leads to 
heaviness of style: “(Ratatosgr) berr gfun- 
darorth milli arnarins ok Nithhdggs” be- 
comes “conveys words of abuse exchanged 
between the eagle and Nithhégg”. In her 
translation of the many verse quotations Dr. 
Young is rightly more concerned with giving 
the meaning than with attempting verse 
form, and for this purpose she uses very free 
stanza forms with some indication of 
alliteration and with some use of rhyme. 

With its excellent foreword by Professor 
Sigurthur Nordal this book provides a most 
satisfactory introduction to Snorri’s mytho- 
logical writing. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PERPENDICULAR STYLE IN ENG- 
LAND, by Maurice Hastings. (Cambridge. 
at the University Press, 42s.) 


"THE ancient royal chapel of St. Stephen, 
which from 1547 till 1834 was the meet- 
ing-place of the faithful Commons was, his- 
torically speaking, one of the two or three 
most important buildings in England. 
Though nothing now remains of it but a 
violently over-restored crypt (and, if we 
remember aright, a few carved stones in the 
Soane Museum), enough is known of its 
structure and decoration to enable Dr. Hast- 
ings to prove in this very interesting book 
that the Chapel was no less important in the 
history of English architecture than it was in 
that of English parliamentary institutions. 
Those of us who learnt our first lessons in 
architecture from such works as Parker’s Jn- 
troduction grew up in the belief that the 
Perpendicular style was peculiarly English; 
that it came after the Decorated style; and 
that, as Professor Willis had authoritatively 
pronounced, it had its beginnings at Glou- 
cester, where the offerings of pilgrims at the 
quasi-shrine of Edward II so enriched the 
monks that they rebuilt or recased great part 
of their church in the new style. Though, 
fifty years ago, Professor Lethaby ventured 
the opinion that London, rather than Glou- 
cester, was the cradle of the Perpendicular 
style, he had not the means to prove it, and 
he died before he could make that projected 
study of St. Stephen’s Chapel which might 
have given him, as it has given Dr. Hastings, 
the key to the problem. 
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Lethaby was, it would seem, right up to a 
point: but the Perpendicular was not so 
much a London style as a Court style, and 
its first appearance was in the Royal Chapel 
of St. Stephen, built in the first half of the 
fourteenth century to rival the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris, and of similar plan and like 
magnificence. Willis was altogether wrong; 
the new style (or rather the “ slowly develop- 
ing habit, gradually arriving at something 
which is only at last recognizably a style ”’) 
was carried wherever the Court influence 
was strong; and the Court went to Gloucester 
for the murdered king’s funeral. 

The Court style, derived ultimately from 
the high French Gothic of the thirteenth 
century, grew up side by side with the 
Decorated, which would seem to have been 
the English norm. It was influenced by the 
Rayonnant style of France, but the influence 
worked both ways; for the tomb of Innocent 
VI (1362) at Villeneuve-lés-Avignon is “ more 
strictly Perpendicular than any tomb in 
England ”’, while John of Gaunt’s tomb in St. 
Paul’s was devoid of Perpendicular feeling. 
Court Style and Rayonnant went together 
through a proto-Perpendicular phase; the 
French style remained constant but waxed 
more and florid, while the English went on to 
the true Perpendicular and spread through- 
out the kingdom. 

Dr. Hastings seems to establish completely 
his claim that St. Stephen’s was “ one of the 
most important buildings ever built ”; and, in 
doing so, he has written the most important 
book on English architecture that has 
appeared for years. 


ON A MASK PRESENTED AT LUDLOW 
CASTLE, by John Milton. John Arthos. 
(University of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 1954 pp. viii+6. $2.0.0.) 

IS book is a contribution to Miltonic 

” criticism of considerable importance. It 

is a study of Milton’s Comus in which 

scholarship and learning are combined with 
critical powers of a very high order and an 
imaginative insight into the nature of artistic 
creation which is all too rare among scholarly 
writers on literary topics. Mr. Arthos’s 

Starting point is the ‘sources’ of Comus 

treated not in the usual dry academic way 

but, to use the writer’s own term, with refer- 
ence to their ‘power’. Peele’s Old Wives 

Tale is shown as bringing to Milton the won- 

der and freshness of folk poetry, as Mr. 

Arthos says, the “ purity and quietness and 
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beauty of its heroine”. From Homer's 
story of Circe comes “a matter of greater 
consequence to Milton in the masque—the 
mysteriousness of the struggle in which a 
man endeavors to remain himself, to resist 
the cup of oblivion”. From Philostratus he 
seems to have derived the figure of Comus, 
“a young Bacchic figure, flower-crowned, 
half asleep with drink”. Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess (and possibly also Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido) contributed the “tradition of 
the fashionable pastoral, of pure manners, 
of fineness, of elegance and poetry”. Mr. 
Arthos acutely remarks that “ all this superb 
play lacks is God, and it is precisely with God 
that Milton’s work begins”. Finally the 
writer does well to point out that the audience 
makes a real contribution to Milton’s 
masque, for it was “ an audience of a certain 
intellectual bias to whom philosophy gives 
much pleasure, as if thought in its debates 
moved like a dance, being in the end enchant- 
ing, philosophy owning more charm than 
any strange potion . . . philosophy itself be- 
ing a form of music ”. 

The second section of the study deals with 
the ‘artifice’ of the masque. Here Mr. 
Arthos writes with notable perception and 
imaginative insight about what Aristotle 
called the ‘ putting together of the myths’. 
He shows the trial of the Lady as no mere 
sensual temptation, but as an encounter with 
“the greater peril . . . that somehow she will 
lose her identity . . . and believe herself to 
be more beautiful by sharing Comus’s revels 
than in living by reason”. As the tension 
rises, a “Gothic” interest appears and we 
seem to be confronted not so much with “a 
play about young people who are lost” as a 
story “ about a princess and knights and an 
ogre in a far-off-place”. Mr. Arthos then 
points to the way in which the romantic in- 
terest is in turn transcended. Everywhere, 
as he truly writes in the masque, we are 
reminded of the sense of distance and the 
poem ends not as romance but with “ Vistas 
of Paradise”. The Epilogue of the Spirit is 
“a benediction ” showing in terms of mytho- 
logy “ the Heaven of the God of Virtue and 
Mercy, a Heaven beyond the world of nature, 
even innocent nature ”. 

In a third section Mr. Arthos writes with 
fine feeling and perception of the Meaning 
of the masque. The centre of the meaning 
he finds in the image of the Lady in which he 
sees “‘not merely a picture of a person but 
the very subject of philosophy, of the deepest 
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commitments of the mind”. His summary 
of Milton’s doctrine in Comus could hardly 
be bettered: 

““Milton believes that the ideas of good 
lead us to salvation by their truth and by 
their charm. And that we may be saved 
when we have lost our way, God has seen to 
it that truth will quicken our minds with 
images of pure and lovely beings from whose 
brightness flee the images that nature, unin- 
formed by God, creates ”’. 

Comus is, in fact, not an allegory but “ an 
image of the music we hear in philosophy ”’. 
There are twenty-seven pages of notes full 
of learning and relevant quotations including 
a passage from R. Linche’s rare translation 
of Vincenzo Cartari’s handbook of mytho- 
logy based on Philostratus’s description of 
Comus. A picture from Vigenére’s Les 
Images des deux Philostrates (1615) repre- 
senting the revels of Comus, is reproduced 
as a frontispiece. 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON 
Volume III 1651-1654. Edited by J. Milton 
French. (Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 1954. pp. vi. + 470. 
$7.50.) 

JN the third volume of this monumental 

work Professor Milton French prints 

documents covering the period 1651 to 1654. 

From the literary point of view this is not 

a very interesting period in Milton’s career. 

References to his poetry in this volume are 

rare and most of the documents are con- 

nected with his work as Latin Secretary to 
the Council of State, his political controver- 
sies and personal matters. In this connection 
the entry under 1653 headed “ Plans New 

Edition of his Poetry” seems to suggest 

rather unfortunately that the editor accepts 

the unproven hypothesis of William R. 

Parker that Samson Agonistes was written at 

this time. Professor French gives the 

originals of all documents in foreign lan- 
guages together with translations by himself. 

On p. 77 he makes some interesting com- 

ments on the difficulties of rendering into 

English the “ ornate, even almost euphuistic ” 

style of documents in Renaissance Latin. 

Generally his renderings are clear and felici- 

tous. A good example is the translation of 

Milton’s famous letter to Leonard Philaras, 

the Greek Statesman, on pp. 224-225. The 

translation of the dignified phrase “ ubi 

Joachimus, tu olim divertebamini” as 

“where Joachim and you formerly larked 
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it’ may perhaps be criticised as excessively 
slangy but such lapses are rare. The book 
is admirably printed and produced, there is a 
good index and an interesting frontispiece in 
the form of a reproduction of the portrait 
of Milton formerly in the possession of 
Charles Lamb. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW 1790-1815: 
INDEXES OF CONTRIBUTORS AND 
ARTICLES, by _ Benjamin Christie 
Nangle. (Clarendon Press, 30s.) 


"THE two great critical periodicals of the 

nineteenth century, the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly, so overshadow their predeces- 
sors that readers today often ignore or under- 
value the importance of the Monthly and the 
Critical. The Monthly Review was founded 
by a bookseller, Ralph Griffiths, in 1749, as 
“a periodical work giving an account, with 
proper abstracts of, and extracts from, the 
new books, pamphlets, etc., as they came out. 
By several hands”. Each number consisted 
of long summaries of about a dozen major 
works, followed by a “ Monthly catalogue ” 
listing minor writings, something after the 
style of “‘ Books received ” in the present-day 
Times Literary Supplement. 

On the death of Ralph Griffiths, his son 
became editor (1803-25), and later when the 
periodical was sold, it continued to 1845. 

The Bodleian Library possesses the editor’s 
own file of the magazine, with his manuscript 
annotations indicating contributors; Pro- 
fessor Nangle has used this file to identify 
the anonymous authors, and has supple- 
mented it with biographical information. He 
published an index to the first series (1749-89) 
in 1934, and now follows it with this index 
up to 1815; after this date Griffiths failed to 
note contributors in his copy. The body of 
this book is an author and title index to the 
books which are reviewed in the main articles 
(it is not, however, a subject index, e.g. “ Tour 
through part of France” is entered under 
“Tour” but not under “ France”); this is 
followed by brief chronological lists of the 
writers of notes in the monthly catalogues 
and foreign appendixes. 

It might be of value to note that three par- 
tial indexes have been published previously, 
in 1760, 1786-96, and 1818, but they do not 
of course identify contributors; Professor 
Nangle’s is thus of unique value in revealing 
some of the work of such writers as Sheridan 
and Dr. Charles Burney. 
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